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New Macmillan Books of Importance 








LAW AND ORDER IN 
INDUSTRY 
By JULIUS HENRY COHEN 


A vivid description of the processes and results of 
the collective dealing between a trades union and an 
loyers zssociation covering a period of five years. 

It furnishes lessons of immediate and future im- 
port to all employers of labor, trades unionists, social 
refermers and students of political science and eco- 
nomics. Ready February oth. 


THE DIPLOMACY OF THE 
GREAT WAR 


By ARTHUR BULLARD 


Beginning with a discussion of the development of in- 
ternational politics in Europe since ao Commens of 
Berlin in 1898, Mr. Bullard traces the causes and con- 
ditions of the present war, by a study of the ay 
that preceded it. An interesting feature of the book 

the review of the diplomatic relations between the 


United States and Europe. Ready January 26th. 








A HISTORY OF THE FAMILY ASA 
SOCIAL AND EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTION 
By WILLYSTINE GOODSELL 


A scholarly review of the conditions and changes in 
the family from early Greek and Roman days to our 
own times, dealing in particular with the laws and cus- 
toms of marriage, the treatment of children and the 
economic progress of woman. $2.00 


AMERICAN MUNICIPAL 
PROGRESS 


By CHARLES ZUEBLIN 

Takes = cot problems as public utilities, sch 

libraries, children’s playgrounds, parks, public baths 
public gymnasiums; also questions of rapid transit, 
sanitation, the care of streets, city planning and other 
roblems of municipal administration. The book is 
on repeated personal investigations in the leading 
cities. New and Enlarged Edition. Illustrated, $2.00. 
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WHO IS INSANE? 
By DR. STEPHEN SMITH 


Presents in a popular way the facts about insanity 
as they are known to experts. The scientific knowledge 
at the basis of the volume is sound and up-to-date, in- 
corporating the results of Dr. Smith’s own investiga- 
tions as a physician of many years’ experience. $1.25 


JAPANESE EXPANSION AND 
AMERICAN POLICIES 
By J. F. ABBOTT 
Washington University 


A dispassionate and impartial summing up of the his- 
tony of the diplomatic and social relations of Japan 
with the United States. Ready January 26th. 








THE NEW PUBLIC HEALTH 
By HIBBERT WINSLOW HILL 


Presents in a very attractive manner the knowledge, 
the habits and the ideals that are necessary for the 
maintenance of the health of the individual and for the 
preservation of the health of the public. 

Ready February 2nd. 


THE MARKETING OF FARM 
PRODUCTS 
By L. D. H. WELD 


A comprehensive and impartial study of the funda- 
mental principles of the market distribution of icul- 
tural products, dealing with organization methods and 
cost factors, future trading, inspection, grading, public 
markets and co-operative marketing. 

Published in January. 








THE LIFE OF 
ANDREW JACKSON 


By JOHN SPENCER BASSETT 


A new one-volume edition of a biography that has 
come to be regarded as one of the most faithful stories 
of Jackson's life ever written. Dr. Bassett’s work con- 
tributes to a clearer realization not only of the char- 
acter of a great man but also of the complex period in 
which he lived. New Edition Ready February 2nd. 








A LIFE OF 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


By SIR SIDNEY LEE 


The standard biography of Shakespeare now reissued 
in new form, has been completely revised and greatly 
enlarged to contain all the trustworthy and relevant in- 
formation about Shakespeare’s life and work which has 
become available up to the present time. 

With Portraits and Facsimiles, $2.00 
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IR Edward Grey’s evasive note in the Baralong 
S case has raised feeling to a high pitch in Ger- 
many, and the dispatches hint at horrible forms 

of reprisal. At the time of this writing no announce- 
ment has been made as to what Germany intends to 
do in order to wreak vengeance, but it will undoubt- 
edly be an extreme act which will in turn provoke 
the British to retaliate. When two warring powers 
go in for reprisals there is no point at which they 
can be expected to stop. What the American govern- 
ment ought to consider is whether something cannot 
be done to bring this vicious competition to an end. 
American interests are directly affected. The whole 
blockade-submarine-war zone tangle was woven 
originally around a doctrine of reprisal, a doctrine 
which means that crime must be committed in order 
to avenge crime. There are hints from Berlin that 
Germany may use the Baralong case as a sufficient 
pretext to renew in its most barbarous form the 
submarine war against commerce. In short, a 
spirit of ruthless retaliation may be unloosed which 
in one way or another will endanger the interests of 
all neutrals and particularly those of the United 








States. It is a situation which has in it endless possi- 
bilities of evil. We earnestly hope that the Presi- 
dent will take a hand in the business and see whether 
something cannot be done to prevent the spirit of 
retaliation from becoming inflamed as a result 
of this incident. Mr. Wilson has two paths before 
him: to let matters drift until reprisals and counter- 
reprisals have resulted in the injury of American 
citizens and the destruction of American property, 
and the belligerents are in a state of mind 
where nothing can be done with them; or to insist 
that the essential rights of neutrals are involved, 
and that the United States should be afforded an 
opportunity of investigating the merits of the con- 
troversy and proposing some plan of adjustment. 


RECEDENTS established by the administra- 

tion’s policy with respect to Mexico make it 
difficult for the President to deal with the existing 
crisis. He has been anxious to avoid armed inter- 
vention and to make American interference in Mex- 
ican affairs that of a friendly neighbor. But in 
carrying out this policy he has failed to understand 
that it would be aided rather than injured by a reso- 
lute method of dealing with disorder on or near the 
border. He has really encouraged Mexicans to 
believe that no matter what they did short of actu- 
ally shooting at American citizens on American 
territory they were safe from molestation, and he 
has made border Americans fear that he was more 
interested in protecting Mexicans from interfer- 
ence than he was in safeguarding American life and 
property. There has been for years a condition of 
irritation and exasperation along the border which 
naturally became inflamed on the occasion of the 
recent massacre. Mr. Wilson should recognize the 
reality of the exasperation. His method of deal- 
ing with these border disturbances is the greatest 
hindrance and threat to the success of his general 
Mexican policy. The best service he can do to 
the cause of Mexican reconstruction ie to make it 
understood on both sides of the border that the 
administration will not continue to allow anarchy 
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to prevail in Mexican states adjoining the territory 
of this country. 


ARRANZA should be given to understand 
that the murder of eighteen Americans not 
far from the border has modified the attitude of this 
country towards his government. He will be tested 
by his ability to punish the real assassins and to 
prevent the repetition of such offences, and the 
penalty for failure should not be the withdrawal of 
American recognition, but the assumption by the 
United States of the work of restoring order in the 
part of Mexico adjacent to this country. Carranza 
must realize that he is confronted by an unescapable 
alternative. If he does not or cannot do the work 
it will not be left undone; it will be done without 
his consent. In the end it probably will have to be 
done without his consent, since for him to under- 
take it would be to strain the resources of the Car- 
ranza government and compromise the more profit- 
able work of reconstructing the populous states to 
the south. The former task will be accomplished, 
if at all, only after prolonged delay and wholly un- 
necessary bloodshed. The Carranza government 
y; Teak should be glad to turn it over to the American army, 
ee but if it is unwilling its refusal should not prevent 
iq ie the American government from acting. The United 
ge States should intervene only for the purpose of 
EP eY policing certain border states, and under promise 
to withdraw as soon as the existing anarchy is 
fore stamped out. Difficult and costly as the job would 
fi crete be, it would be more difficult and costly for Car- 
: ee ranza than for the government of this country, 
a, because the disorderly area is more readily ap- 
proached from the north than from the south. Its 
ia. swift and thorough accomplishment is necessary for 
: | the peace of the border, for the security of Amer- 
es: ican citizens, and in all probability for the recupera- 
hag: tion and ultimate independence of the Mexican 
pe: nation. 








+ HE proverbial ingratitude of republics re- 

' ceives poignant exemplification in the explo- 
sion at the Brooklyn Navy Yard on January 15th. 

Of the fourteen persons who were killed or injured 

while repairing the E-2, nine were civilians. As 

the workmen’s compensation law covering federal 

employees provides for neither medical care nor 

ae funeral expenses, these necessary outlays must be 

5 met by the injured men themselves, by their de- 
one pendents, or by charity. Moreover, the maximum 
! compensation is one year’s wages, so that the 
iM ; widows and totally disabled workmen face the 
bite prospect of dependence on the community at the 
a ae expiration of that period. As the wages of certain 
eee ty of the victims were only two dollars a day, it is 
an | probable that in some cases widows will receive no 
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more than six or seven hundred dollars for the loss 
of a husband. Such niggardly compensation can be 
duplicated under none of our state laws, and has 
earned for the federal statute of 1908 the title, 
““the worst compensation act in the world.” It is 
high time that the House Judiciary Committee re- 
port out the Kern-McGillicuddy measure, drafted 
three long years ago by the American Association 
for Labor Legislation. The enactment of this bill 
would place the United States abreast of other 
enlightened nations in consideration tor civilians 
killed or injured in its service. 
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HEN Mr. Wilson wrote the Palmer letter, 

in February, 1913, he did not foresee that 
President Wilson could ever consider making such 
an appointment as that of Mr. Joseph Johnson to 
succeed Mr. Morgan as Postmaster of New York. 
“It is intolerable,” Mr. Wilson said in that letter, 
‘that any President should be permitted to deter- 
mine who should succeed him—himself or another 
—by patronage or coercion, or by any sort of con- 
trol of the machinery by which delegates to the 
nominating convention are chosen.” Mr. Johnson's 
appointment, if ttePresident really makes it, will 
be exactly such an attempt to better his chances of a 
second term by the use of patronage. That will be 
the real motive, the motive but for whose control- 
ling power the appointment would never even have 
been considered. Any other explanation which may 
come from the White House will be an afterthought, 
a piece of window-dressing, a futile attempt to de- 
ceive the public, a bit of self-deception perhaps not 
so futile. If absolute candor were our national 
habit in public life President Wilson would say: “ I 
am going to appoint Mr. Johnson because I want 
Tammany to help me to renomination and reélection. 
I regard this help as more important than good ad- 
ministration of the New York post-office.” Of 
course the public would hate such candor. Of course 
the public would call the President a shocking cynic. 
But if cynical candor were the inviolable rule, ap- 
pointments like Mr. Johnson’s would never be made. 


R. WILSON’S enemies are so bitter and 
vindictive that their intemperate hostilities 

will certainly react in the President’s favor. In their 
eyes even his achievements become malignant sins. 
Recently he succeeded in obtaining from Germany 
a practically complete acknowledgment that the use 
of the submarine as a commerce destroyer afforded 
no excuse for a modification of the law of visit and 
search; and since the acknowledgment there has 
been a cessation of illegal and murderous subma- 
rine activity in the Mediterranean. If the Presi- 
dent had not succeeded in obtaining these results 
he would have been flayed for the supineness of 
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his diplomacy and for his inability to make the 
Central Powers respect the lives of non-combatants, 
yet his success constitutes a worse crime than his 
failure would have done. He has allowed himself 
to be entrapped by the wily Germans into an agree- 
ment the result of which will certainly be to em- 
broil the relations between the United States and 
Great Britain. Now that the outstanding account 
with Germany has been practically settled, the 
American government will have no excuse but to 
press its grievances against the British maritime 
policy. Considering the existing temper of Con- 
gress and the irritability of British public opinion, 
emphatic reiteration of these grievances may pro- 
voke a dangerous quarrel. Thus Mr. Wilson’s 
diplomacy will have the result of keeping American 
relations cordial with the Powers that represent a 
policy of aggressive militarism, while at the same 
time it has nourished an explosive controversy with 
the Powers that are fighting for human liberty. 


RITICISMS such as the foregoing need not 
be feared by the President, because, apart 
from being prompted by a manifest anti-Wilson 
obsession, they are based upon an unpopular and 
vicious assumption. This particular condemnation 
could have been avoided only by using any griev- 
ances of the United States against Germany as pre- 
texts for going to war with the Central Powers. 
It is the outcry of men who are dissatisfied because 
Mr. Wilson’s diplomacy has been pacific. Their 
pretended fear that the man who has sought so 
earnestly to keep the country out of war with Ger- 
many will do something to get us into war or even 
into serious trouble with the Allies is ridiculous. 
Mr. Wilson is just as likely to embroil us in war 
with Great Britain as he is to embroil the rest of the 
country in a war with the state of Virginia. Inas- 
much as the policy of the United States is that of a 
neutral he must assert the rights of American citi- 
zens against their violation by all belligerents, but he 
is free to select his own methods of assertion. And 
however much individual Congressmen may talk 
for the benefit of their constituents, Congress as a 
whole will have neither the inclination nor the 
gumption to actively interfere. The country is sat- 
isfied with its present position of being the legal 
accomplice of the Allied Powers. If the German 
Foreign Office expects that the government which 
did not go to war over the Lusitania will do any- 
thing more than make a verbal protest against the 
British embargo it has been betrayed into a serious 
error. Any attempt on its part to bring pressure 
to bear on the American government to insist more 
vigorously on the rights of American citizens under 
international law could be met by a hint to mind its 
own business. 
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HATEVER motives and expectations the 

Germans may have had in reaching an agree- 
ment with the United States, their compliance will 
not alter American policy in respect to Great Brit- 
ain. Our government will not consent to the abate- 
ment of the rights of American citizens under the 
law of nations; but on the other hand, even if 
British maritime policy continues to be illegal, even 
if it becomes more drastic and costly, we shall do 
nothing to enforce those rights except to keep an un- 
equivocal declaration in their favor on the written 
record. Such a course may seem weak and ineffect- 
ive. It would be weak and ineffective against any 
Power except Great Britain, but we should pay Great 
Britain the compliment of using only civilized 
weapons against her. Mr. Wilson’s use of verbal 
weapons in carrying on a controversy, doubtful as 
it may be in the case of other nations, is precisely 
adapted to the relationship existing between the 
United States and the United Kingdom. The two 
countries have many differences of interest and opin- 
ion, but the notion of making them an excuse for 
war is inconceivable. If Americans have a griev- 
ance against Great Britain they do not propose to 
go to war about it any more than they propose to 
go to war about British indifference to neutral 
obligations during the Civil War. They are con- 
tent to declare their grievances and to rest assured 
that if their case is good the British nation will 
eventually recognize its validity. When the war 
is over all the fundamental questions relating to 
maritime belligerency will come up for reconsidera- 
tion, not only between the British and American 
governments but at an international conference. 
Our differences can be fought out with Great Britain 
at that time, and under conditions which will per- 
mit the most thoroughgoing discussion of the proper 
functions of sea power in a community of nations, 
and the desirable limits of its exercise. They will 
not be fought out any sooner nor in any other way. 


UNDAY, January twenty-third, is child-labor 
day, an anniversary on which we remind our- 
selves that the great tragedy of childhood destroyed 
continues in the United States. Child labor is not 
the only evil of our callousness and apathy and 
greed, but it is by all odds the most obviously hor- 
rible. It is one evil which no decent person would 
dare to defend in public. Yet it survives with only 
slight modification to haunt us and mock us, to make 
our boasts sound silly and our complacency odious. 
For child labor is no visitation of nature. It is not 
an earthquake or a plague against which men can 
do nothing but meet on a Sunday and utter lamen- 
tations. It is something that can be remedied if 


only there is the will and intelligence to do it. The 
intelligence exists in the form of the National Child 
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Labor Committee under the leadership of Mr. 
Owen R. Lovejoy. The program of action exists, 
and it is a moderate enough program: 


1. 14-year limit for common gainful occupations 

14-year limit for boys, 18-year limit for girls 
in street trades 

16-year limit for dangerous occupations 

21-year limit for night messengers 

8-hour day under 16 

Prohibition of night work under 16 

Requirement of work-permits under 16 based 
on documentary proof of age, completion 
of 6th grade, physical fitness. 


But the will to enact and enforce this program has 
yet to make itself felt. 


~ 


Z2HPyePre 


HE recuperative power of the Russian armies 
is amazing, and as the war continues Ger- 
man fear of the Slav peril becomes more and more 
comprehensible. Last summer no one expected a 
Russian offensive until the spring, and few ex- 
pected it then; but already General Ivanoff has 
launched a general attack on the Austrian lines, and 
now the Grand Duke Nicholas is advancing along 
the whole length of the Caucasus front, not to 
mention the campaign in Persia. In all likelihood 
the object of the Caucasus movement is to prevent 
the reinforcement of the Mesopotamian army from 
the north, and a retreat of “ several kilometers ”’ 
reported from Constantinople proves that the Rus- 
sians have found a weak point in the Turkish lines 
in the Arasa River zone. One wonders where the 
Russian soldiers come from, but above all one ad- 
mires the Russian spirit. Few people doubt now 
that the battle of the Marne was won by a Russian 
sacrifice at Tannenberg, and to-day, in order to 
try to save Townshend’s ridiculously inferior force 
at Kut on the Tigris, the Grand Duke drives on 
through mountain snowdrifts, and sacrifices his 
mujiks in the roadless fastnesses of the Caucasus. 
No money, no loans, can ever pay the debt which 
France, England and Italy owe to Russia. It has 
become a common thing in this country to laugh at 
the Russian “ steam-roiler,”’ but they are not laugh- 
ing in Berlin. 


OME of the Englishmen who lecture in the Uni- 
ted States are interesting because of what they 
have to say, others because of what they are, others 
for both reasons, others for neither. Nobody who 
has read Mr. Masefield’s little book on Shakespeare 
expects ideas from him. He will draw large audi- 
ences because he is John Masefield, because he has 
made narrative in verse live again for thousands of 
readers. He has painted the sea in its terribleness 
and beauty, and the kind of Englishmen whom the 
sea has been calling for hundreds of years. He has 
revealed himself as almost equally a lover of the 
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English countryside and of the rough words he hears 
there, as a shy, gentle, meditative, unthinking man, 
hating cruelty, liking a good fight and quite willing 
to do his share of the fighting. The best war poem 
published in English since the great war began is his 
“ August, 1914.” For no other living poet do so 
many American readers feel such a personal affec- 
tion. 
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Our Relations With Great 
Britain 

RITISH discontent with the war policy of the 

American government has received a consid- 
erate and good-tempered expression in the Round 
Table. The American government is criticized for 
having protested against the British embargo and 
for having insisted on the letter of our neutral 
rights to trade with Germany and with other neu- 
trals. We have, according to our critic, missed 
an opportunity of lending American moral and ma- 
terial support to a group of belligerents who are 
fighting for the security of political ideals essen- 
tially democratic and unmistakably American. 
Without actually going to war with Germany we 
could have refused to assert the neutral rights which 
were a source of embarrassment to Great Britain 
in her blockade of German commerce, and con- 
sented to the suppression of trade with Germany 
and her neutral neighbors. By so doing we would 
have removed from American neutrality the taint 
and stigma of a merely selfish and irresponsible 
nationalism. 

THe New REPUBLIC agrees with part of this 
criticism of American policy. The government and 
the dominant element in public opinion have ignored 
international interests of vital importance to the 
American nation. Germany should have been given 
to understand from the start that by involving an 


‘innocent and inoffensive people like the Belgians 


in the ruin of the war she had made neutral indif- 
ference abhorrent to right-minded men. In order 
to give expression to that abhorrence without going 
to war, the United States might have declared an 
embargo on all American trade with Germany, di- 
rect or indirect, until Belgium was evacuated and 
the Belgians indemnified. Such a method of in- 
creasing the penalties incurred by any Power which 
commits an international outrage is justifiable, and 
in this particular case would have been highly effec- 
tive. But the opportunity to adopt it was neglected, 
and while the failure is much to be regretted, it is 
partly excused by a time-honored and precious na- 
tional tradition of non-interference in European pol- 
itics. 

What the Round Table wants the American gov- 
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ernment to do is to accept as British policy an em- 
bargo on trade with Germany which was not 
adopted as American policy. But approval of an 
embargo as a matter of voluntary choice does not 
involve approval in case the same losses and sacri- 
fices are imposed without American consent. The 
Orders in Council, precisely because they ignored 
“ judicial niceties ” and rewrote the law of nations 
without consultation with the victims of the em- 
bargo, raised a wholly different series of questions, 
the answers to which are not involved by any 
antecedent condemnation of German military ag- 
gression. 

The declaration of a voluntary embargo against 
Germany by the United States would have created 
a wholly desirable precedent in public law. It 
would have increased the authority of international 
agreements and the security of small nations. An 
embargo illegally forced on the United States by 
Great Britain creates, on the contrary, a dubious 
and perhaps a dangerous precedent. In the former 
case we should have been renouncing the benefits 
of trade with Germany under special conditions and 
for an unequivocally good purpose. In the latter 
case American consent would involve the renuncia- 
tion of a right to any trade with a belligerent or 
with the neutral neighbor of a belligerent which did 
not happen to control the sea, no matter how little 
American public opinion might approve the pur- 
poses for which the sea-power was fighting. A 
self-imposed embargo would have incurred only a 
limited liability and would have helped a little to 
bring about a genuine community of nations, but 
a forced embargo would have meant acquiescence 
in an unlimited aggrandizement of “ nationalistic 
navalism,” which unless it was subsequently sub- 
jected to international control would make a com- 
munity of nations impossible. 

In its policy of embargo the British government 
is treating the American government in the same 
way that early in the war it treated its own labor 
unions. It asked the trades unionists to surrender 
rights to control their conditions of work which 
had been conquered only after a century of struggle 
and suffering, and this demand was made without 
pretense of any effective guarantee that the rights 
so surrendered would be restored or that the in- 
creased power obtained by the employers over their 
employees would not be used for the permanent 
disadvantage of organized labor. Did not the 
British government in both cases impose on the 
support of its friends a dangerously and unneces- 
sarily severe strain? Has the domestic and foreign 
policy of Great Britain in the past been sufficiently 
impeccable and disinterested to entitle her to a vote 
of unlimited confidence? Can neutrals be asked to 
consent to an absolute dictatorship of the sea with- 
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out any preliminary agreement as to the purposes 
for which the power shall be exercised? 

In the case of the existing war the power may 
be exercised for purposes of which American public 
opinion would not approve. A moral condemna- 
tion of Germany in respect to the origin of the war 
and its conduct during the first few weeks does not 
imply moral approval of the Allies all along the 
line. Because Germany brought on the war and 
violated Belgium we are reproached for not lending 
our assistance to a group of belligerents who are 
laboring to plant Russia in Constantinople and Italy 
on the Dalmatian coast, and whose spokesmen are 
proposing to use a victory over Germany in a vin- 
dictive manner that would make impossible the or- 
ganization of any properly balanced international 
system. Much of the English criticism of the 
American policy implies that aggressively selfish 
nationalism is confined to the Central Powers, 
that negatively selfish nationalism is the special pre- 
rogative of the neutrals, while the Allies are rep- 
resenting purely disinterested internationalism. 
Englishmen may need to think in this way during 
the war, but if they have any sense of humor left 
they ought not to expect other people to do so. It 
is not a fight between the angels of light and the 
imps of darkness, with a few insignificant, scared 
and fascinated spectators in gray squatting on the 
bleachers. All the fighters and all the spectators 
are painted various shades of gray, and no matter 
how civilized the cause for which they began the 
fight, the belligerents are becoming so obsessed by 
their enemy that they are in danger of ruining the 
civilization in the name of which they are slaying 
and bleeding. 

Although the American nation has missed the 
opportunity of striking a most effective blow on 
behalf of an international community, its official 
behavior does not deserve the condemnation which 
it receives from hyphenated Anglo and Franco- 
Americans. The neutral rights under international 
law for which it has been contending have two di- 
vergent aspects. They confer a license on irresponsi- 
ble neutrality; but they place a curb on a dangerous 
and irresponsible belligerency. In so far as one 
belligerent is fighting for a better cause than his 
opponent, neutral non-interference, irresponsibility 
and readiness to trade with both belligerents may, 
in the case of a powerful and comparatively secure 
nation like the United States, be fairly condemned 
as a negatively selfish nationalism. But some wars 
involve no clear moral issue and are fought by bel- 
ligerents between whom there is little to choose. 
International law has been built up to meet the sec- 
ond rather than the first of these situations. It has 
tended to make an irresponsible neutrality profit- 
able, because by so doing belligerency might be 
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made unprofitable and the area reduced of damage 
done to innocent and inoffensive non-combatants. 
The second aspect of international law is the 
more fundamental. It is in part a shelter con- 
structed by neutrals to protect them from the savage 
and ruthless storm of war. Before it is abandoned 
and neutrals admit an obligation to give new mean- 
ing to neutrality, they should be perfectly sure that 
a wholly new meaning has been attached to bel- 
ligerency. The existing fabric of public law is the 
result of several centuries of international aspira- 
tion. Its actual value may be slight but its symbolic 
value is enormous. It embodies the effort of nations 
which are not using war as an agent of national 
policy, to impose on belligerents some measure of 
international control. Neutrals are justified in con- 
tending that the protection, flimsy as it is, shall not 
be taken away until the foundations are laid for a 
safer and more hospitable shelter. They are justi- 
fied in insisting that they shall not abandon the 
advantages of neutrality until the plans of the new 
community of nations, against which all belligerency 
will constitute rebellion, are sketched and approved. 
Issues of enormous importance for both countries 
are involved in this controversy between Great 
Britain and the United States. Their geographical 
location, their industrial resources and their political 
responsibility establish them as the two most pow- 
erful maritime nations. If they reach an under- 
standing their joint fleets will exercise an unquestion- 
able control of the seas, and could be fashioned into 
an effective instrument of the police power which 
any genuine community of nations must posses. If 
they do not reach an understanding they may be 
forced into the ruinous expense and suicidal folly 
of a competition in naval armament. The first 
alternative is preferable to the second. The attain- 
ment of a frank and full understanding with Great 
Britain should become the fundamental object of 
American foreign policy. In spite of the domestic 
political obstacles the inexorable logic of facts will 
steadily push us in that direction. But advantag- 
eous as the codperation would be, the United States 
cannot afford to surrender its policy of neutral iso- 
lation until some acceptable plan of common action 
is formulated and accepted. We could not partici- 
pate in an alliance which would make of us an 
automatic accomplice to an international feud. If 


Great Britain consented to a policy at the end 
of the war which tended to convert the Quadruple 


Entente into a permanent conspiracy against the 
Central Powers, the United States would prefer 
a policy of armed isolation to one of political as- 
sociation with any European Power. We must 


wait and see. In the meantime the rights of Amer- 
ican citizens under international law are the proper 
symbol and attribute of an independent political 
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status. They cannot be surrendered until Amer- 
icans have some assurance that they are to be ex- 
changed for something better. 


January 22, 1916 


Poltroons and Pacifists 


F all sneers none is so carelessly thrown as the 
charge of cowardice. To call a man a coward 
is almost to obliterate him from discussion. The 
man who uses the term always implies that he him- 
self, of course, is a brave man. He acquires at once 
a kind of moral superiority, and puts his opponent 
on the defensive. Caution and reason thus become 
positive vices, every honest doubt is made the mark 
of a timid soul. Those who want twenty dread- 
noughts regard as cowards those who want ten; the 
advocates of forty dreadnoughts look with scorn 
upon the advocates of twenty. Men who wish to 
prepare against one possible enemy are cowards in 
the eyes of those who wish to prepare against two 
possible enemies. The proposers of a much larger 
army are tinged with yellow in the eyes of the con- 
scriptionists. In America we are fast getting into 
the frame of mind where the scale of courage is 
measured by what the wildest jingo proposes as the 
correct method of licking creation. 

Since all men resent being known as cowards, the 
jingo has an enormous advantage in any argument. 
He bullies men into agreeing with him by playing 
on their fear of appearing to be cowardly. He 
hammers upon moral cowardice in order to drive 
people into an attitude of rhetorical bravery. It 
is an old, old trick, but it works. Take two elderly 
men both over military age. Let the rumor of war 
appear. The man who is ready to sacrifice other 
people’s lives at short notice appears as the hero; 
the moderate person who resists the stampede and 
braves the denunciation for doing so, is somehow 
labelled coward. In the German Reichstag the men 
who upheld the war party could pose as the gallant 
pacifists ; Liebknecht, who stood up unmoved against 
the storm, was put down a coward. But, by any 
just estimate, where was the courage and where the 
timidity? Who had that iron in his soul of which 
free men are made? In England there is now bitter 
discussion between those who want a sensible peace 
and those who will set no limits to their vengeance. 
Which position is the easy one, the soft one, the one 
of the mollycoddles? Which position requires 
courage, and which requires nothing but the willing- 
ness to drift with the current? 

The courage of the battlefield and the courage 
of the editorial sanctum are not identical. Courage 
is not so simple a virtue. At a dinner table, in a 
drawing-room, on the stump, in the Senate, the 
easy attitude is to follow the loudest declamation, to 
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go with, not against, the violence of the tribe. It 
involves usually no risk, and it is almost always a 
cheap way to approval. Yet there is no guarantee 
that the fiber of a people is sound because no one 
appears who is willing to risk the sneers of the 
angriest. It may be that the people who are ready 
to sacrifice popularity, to face ridicule, to stand out 
for reason and adjustment, are the people who really 
have the bravery that freedom requires. Not to be 
afraid of being called a coward has been often recog- 
nized as a high order of courage. 

It would be a great gain if our military agitators 
would use words like coward and poltroon with 
more discrimination. They are not synonymous 
with a desire for peace, with an opposition to con- 
scription, with a determination not to invade Mexico 
because some bandits have committed a crime. All 
men less violent than the most violent have not white 
hearts and yellow souls. All are not cowards who 
wish to weigh carefully the purpose of armaments 
that mean a break with the whole tradition of Amer- 
ican life. All are not poltroons who insist upon 
analyzing the intention of those who wish to make 
us the greatest military nation on earth. All are 
not spineless who think that the honor of a democ- 
racy is not that of a Spanish grandee. 

The cause of preparedness is not helped by float- 
ing it upon a stream of jingoism. Many of us think 
there are powerful reasons for re-defining American 
policy and preparing armaments to uphold it, but 
the cause is endangered and made odious by those 
who treat it as an issue between cowards and heroes. 
The military propagandists will, if they don’t look 
out, have taken so extreme a position that the Amer- 
ican people may regard them as a greater danger 
than any possible foreign enemy. They are feed- 
ing the deep and experienced suspicion of ordinary 
men that all armament leads to militarism, that any 
concession provokes the appetite of those who like 
the virtues of war better than the virtues of peace, 
who like military equipment for its own sake and 
propose to rule the nation in its interest. 

There is in America to-day the beginning of that 
very military arrogance which we are told this war 
is being fought to abolish. It shows itself in con- 
tempt for all efforts toward peace, in programs of 
armament that are the vistas of a nightmare, in de- 
nunciation of the virtues that make a free and toler- 
ant people, in a hatred of other points of view, in 
the attempt to haze and osiracise those who have 
different opinions, and in the assertion of a brittle, 
touchy impatience at the thought that anything 
human can be adjusted without slamming the table 
and rattling the windows. 

The militarists are forcing the issue in such a way 
as to consolidate the opposition. If the American 
people have to choose between their virulence and 
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the amiable intentions of the official pacifists they 
will follow the pacifists. They will risk the Monroe 
Doctrine and American prestige in the East, they 
will prefer the defeat of a foreign policy in some 
future war to any proposal to deliver the country 
into the hands of those who in the last months have 
got deeper and deeper into their own violence. The 
real desire of Americans is to make a civilization in 
America. They will prepare what is necessary to 
defend that; they may even be induced to take a 
share in the policing of the world. But they do not 
want to be told that war is a gymnasium of the vir- 
tues; they know it to be the stinking thing that it is. 
They want no extra gold lace and no more tom-toms 
than are necessary. They do not wish to spend their 
energy in dreaming war games. If they have to 
fight they will do it sadly, and with as little bombast 
as possible. Their condemnation of Germany in 
this war is based on what they believe to be a dan- 
gerous military psychology in the rulers of Germany, 
and they are shrewd enough to detect and resent 
that same psychology when it crops up in America. 


The Nemesis of Reform 


ISILLUSIONMENT is the lot of the eco- 
nomic reformer. Here is a mountain basin 
with easy slopes and potentially fertile soil, desert 
for want of water that flows on the other side of a 
rocky ridge. We apply to the government to con- 
struct a tunnel and irrigation ditches; we agitate the 
project in season and out of season, and at last the 
rock drills are installed. We picture to ourselves 
the thousand pleasant homes sheltered, like that of 
Catullus, from north wind and west, and able to bid 
defiance to the scorching breath of the south. But 
what do we find a generation later, when the fructify- 
ing waters have become established in the order of 
nature? An agricultural population bowed down 
under the threatening blasts of foreclosure proceed- 
ings. When the first pick tapped the rock ridge, 
the speculators entered the valley. With each blast 
of dynamite the value of land rose until, upon the 
advent of the actual settlers, the virtues of the soil 
and the flow of water, the unfailing sunshine and the 
charm of the landscape had all been capitalized, 
transformed into a perpetual vested interest. The 
goal of economic equality and popular contentment 
had been advanced still further into remoteness. 
A great city relies for its coal supply upon a distant 
mining district, and a conscienceless railway combi- 
nation holds rates at an exorbitant figure. By in- 
finite effort we secure laws for rate regulation, ex- 
pecting the price of coal at the consumers’ doors to 
come down. Instead the price goes up at the pit’s 
mouth. The railways are impoverished and the 
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mine owners are enriched; as to the rest of us, we 
hold the sack. 

We are weary of the congestion of the city, while 
all around lie unlimited scrub and bramble, engross- 
ing the light and air for want of which human thou- 
sands are perishing. Transit facilities, we imagine, 
will cure the evil; if private enterprise will not sup- 
ply the need, we agitate for railways at public cost. 
Say they are resolved upon, up goes the price of the 
land formerly waste, and long before the cars are 
running, a nice balance of cost and advantage has 
been worked out, leaving to the slum-dweller only a 
sentimental motive for changing his abode. 

Are we enthusiastic over the project of enabling 
men of modest means to acquire their own homes? 
Let us organize an association to lend capital at low 
rates for workingmen’s dwellings, and see what 
happens. On every hand will spring up “ why pay 
rent” missionaries, with suburban developments in 
which the investor may secure a home of his own on 
monthly payments only slightly less burdensome than 
urban rents. Depreciation and taxation are stu- 
diously ignored in the calculation, but this is un- 
essentiql. What is essential is that the price of 
house and lot are directly dependent upon the in- 
terest on capital available for the purpose. If the 
interest charged is high, the price of a home is cor- 
respondingly low, and vice versa. What, then, have 
we gained through our adventure in cheapening 
capital? We have created a new vested interest, 
enriched a new class of speculators, bred up a new 
body of reactionaries to oppose real reforms. 

Just now every public-spirited citizen is interested 
in the various plans proposed for reorganizing our 
system of rural credit. It is preposterous that agri- 
culture should be burdened with an interest rate of 
eight per cent when not more stable urban enter- 
prise can borrow at five per cent or less. Here is 
a small farmer with his home half paid for, strug- 
gling under the weight of a three thousand dollar 
mortgage—two hundred and forty dollars a year. 
What a relief it would be to him if he could borrow 
money at four per cent instead of eight. He could 
set aside an additional hundred and twenty dollars 
each year for the extinction of the principal. But 
wait: if the interest rate had been four per cent 
instead of eight, the home would have cost nearer 
twelve thousand than six, for the rate of interest 
on available loan capital is one of the first elements 
that enter into the price of land. High interest, 
cheap land; low interest, dear land. What is to be 
our reward if we succeed in reducing the rate on 
farm loans? 

In all these instances, to be sure, some social gain, 
permanent or transient, may be realized. Some men 
of small means will get in on the ground floor. If 
a new vested interest is created, often an old and 
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less tractable vested interest is prejudiced, with a net 
result of a margin of diffused gains. But a similar 
net result flows from practically every enterprise 
undertaken with a view merely to private profit. Our 
present complaint is that the reform project works 
only incidentally toward diffusion of gain. The , 
private profit-seeker stands ever ready to divert to 
his own uses the major gains of economic reform. 
The vested interest follows reform like a nemesis. T 

And the fault lies not with the private profit- 
seeker, but with the reformer. If the city intends to 
build a line of easy travel to my tract of rubble and 
poison oak, never yet worth to me the cost of my 
deed, it is my righteous intention to capitalize the 
tract for all it is worth. The city might have had 
foresight to acquire my land while it was still cheap; 
but did a city ever hold two ideas at once in its 
silly collective head? Reform has shirked the duty 
of thinking its problems through. It has occupied 
itself with immediate and visible results, ignoring 
the fact that the more important consequences of 
forces of social bearing are remote, visible only to 
the mind. In its attempts to correct abuses it often 
succeeds only in shifting abuses. In its attempts to 
promote equality it often only promotes new kinds 
of inequality. 

What we need is the reformer who is social not 
only in his sympathies but in his insights as well. 
Reform will escape its nemesis when the end to be 
attained is clearly visualized, and the means of re- 
alization are thoroughly worked out and controlled 
even to their remotest repercussions. We want, for 
example, a reform of our rural credit system. To 
what end? That the general price of land may be 
inflated, or that we may check the tendency toward 
divorcing the cultivator from the soil? If the lat- 
ter is the end in view, let us take care that the former 
is not the end realized. 


January 22, 1916 
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Force, Violence and Law 


HAT is force, and what are we going to 
W do with it? This, I am inclined to think, 
is the acute question of social philosophy 
in a world like that of to-day. A generation which 
has beheld the most stupendous manifestation of 
force in all history is not going to be content un- 
less it has found some answer to the question this 
exhibition has stirred into being. Having wit- 
nessed the spectacle of continuous wholesale bomb- 
ing, can we henceforth reprimand the sporadic and 
private bombing of the anarchist without putting 
our tongues in our cheeks? Or shall we say that 
he is right in principle, but wrong just in that his 
exercise of force is casual and personal, not collec- 
tive and organized? We are to “ prepare.” How 
are we to decide whether this willingness to resort 
to the threat of force is a pledge of the final loy- 
alty to ideals, or an evidence of growing contempt 
for the precious fruits of human labor, the only 
things which stand between us and the brutes? Is 
force the highest kind of laborious industry or is 
it the negation of industry ? 

We cannot ask this about war without being led 
to extend our questioning. Once we have uttered 
the question, everything in civilization throws it 
back at us. From the barracks it is but a step to 
the police court and the jail. Behind the prison 
rises the smoke of the factory, and from the fac- 
tory roads lead to the counting-house and the bank. 
Is our civic life other than a disguised struggle of 
brute forces? Are the policeman and the jailer 
the true guardians and representatives of the social 
order? Is our industrial life other than a.con- 
tinued combat to sift the strong and the weak, a 
war where only external arms and armor are 
changed? Is the state itself anything but organ- 
ized force? In the seventeenth century political 
theorists frankly in terms of force and 
power. invented a more polite terminol- 
ogy. said of the common will and 
consciousness } te figures as a moral person- 
ality, or at least as a juridical one. Hasn't our 
thinking lost in clearness and definiteness as our 
language has become more sentimentally courteous ? 

Yet common sense still clings to a via media 
between the Tolstoian, to whom all force is vio- 
lence and all violence evil, and that glorification 
of force which is so easy when war arouses turbu- 
lent emotion, and so persistent (in disguised forms) 
whenever competition rules industry. I should be 
glad to make the voice of common sense more ar- 
ticulate. As an initial aid, I would call to mind the 










fact that force figures in different rédles. Some- 
times it is energy; sometimes it is coercion or con- 
straint; sometimes it is violence. Energy is power 
used with a eulogistic meaning; it is power of do- 
ing work, harnessed to accomplishment of ends. 
But it is force none the less—brute force if you 
please, and rationalized only by its results. Ex- 
actly the same force running wild is called violence. 
The objection to violence is not that it involves the 
use of force, but that it is a waste of force; that _ 
it uses force idly or destructively. And what is 
called law may always, I suggest, be looked at as 
describing a method for employing force econom- 
ically, efficiently, so as to get results with the least 
waste. 

No matter what idealists and optimists say, the 
energy of the world, the number of forces at dis- 
posal, is plural, not unified. There are different cen- 
ters of force and they go their ways independently. 
They come into conflict; they clash. Energy which 
would otherwise be used in effecting something is 
then used up in friction; it goes to waste. —Two men 
may be equally engaged about their respective busi- 
nesses, and their businesses may be equally reputa- 
ble and important, and yet there may be no har- 
mony in their expenditures of energy. They are 
driving opposite ways on the road and their vehicles 
collide. The subsequent waste in quarreling is as 
certain as the immediate waste in a smash-up. The . 
rule that each shall turn to the right is a plan for 
organizing otherwise independent and potentially 
conflicting energies into a scheme which avoids 
waste, a scheme allowing a maximum utilization of 
energy. Such, if I mistake not, is the true purport 
of all law. 7 

Either I am mistaken, or those persons who are 
clamoring for the “ itution of law for force ” 
have their language, at least, badly mixed. And a 
continuous use of mixed language is likely to pro- 





duce a harmful mixture in ideas. Force is the only V 


thing in the world which effects anything, and liter- 
ally to substitute law for force would fe as intelli- 
gent as to try to run an engine on the mathematical 
formula which sta*es its most efficient running. 
Doubtless those who use the phrase have their 
hearts in the right p'ace; they mean some method 
of regulating the expenditure of force which will 
avoid the wastes incident to present methods. But 
too often the phrase is bound up with intellectual 
confusion. There is a genuine emotional animosity 
to the very idea of force. The “ philosophy of 
force” is alluded to scornfully or indignantly— 
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which is somewhat as if an engineer should speak 
deprecatingly of the science of energy. 

At various times of my life I have, with other 
wearied souls, assisted at discussions between those 
who were Tolstoians and—well, those who weren't. 
In reply to the agitated protests of the former 
against war and the police and penal measures, I 


have listened to the time-honored queries about 


what you should do when the criminal attacked your 
friend or child. I have rarely heard it stated that 
since one cannot even walk the street without using 
force, the only question which persons can discuss 
with one another concerns the most effective use of 
force in gaining ends in specific situations. If one’s 
end is the saving of one’s soul immaculate, or main- 
taining a certain emotion unimpaired, doubtless 
force should be used to inhibit natural muscular re- 
actions. If the end is something else, a hearty fisti- 
cuff may be the means of realizing it. What is 
intolerable is that men should condemn or eulogize 
force at large, irrespective of its use as a means of 
getting results. To be interested in ends and to 
have contempt for the means which alone secure 
them is the last stage of intellectual demoraliza- 
tion. 

It is hostility to force as force, to force intrin- 
sically, which has rendered the peace movement so 
largely an anti-movement, with all the weaknesses 
which appertain to everything that is primarily 
anti-anything. Unable to conceive the task of or- 
ganizing the existing forces so they may achieve 
their greatest efficiency, pacifists have had little 
recourse save to decry evil emotions and evil- 
minded men as the causes of war. Belief that war 
springs from the emotions of hate, pugnacity and 
greed rather than from the objective causes which 
call these emotions into play reduces the peace 
movement to the futile plane of hortatory preach- 
ing. The avarice of munition-makers, the love of 
some newspapers for exciting news, and the deprav- 
ity of the anonymous human heart doubtless play 
a part in the generation of war. But they take a 
hand in bringing on war only because there are 
specific defects in the organization of the energies 
of men in society ‘which give them occasion and 
stimulation. 

If law or rule is simply a device for securing 
such a distribution of forces as keeps them from 


' conflicting with one another, the discovery of a 


new social arrangement is the first step in sub- 
stituting law for war. The ordinary pacifist’s 
method is like trying to avoid conflict in the use 
of the road by telling men to love one another, in- 
stead of by instituting a rule of the road. Until 


pacifism puts its faith ST te cnet inv ive 
appeal 
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the world will continue to develop outbreaks of 
violence. 

The principle cuts, however, two ways. I know 
of no word more often deprived of meaning and 
reduced to a mere emotional counter than the word 
“‘end,”’ of which I have made free use. Men ap- 
peal to ends to justify their resort to force when 
they mean by ends only footless desires. An end 
is something which concerns results rather than 
aspirations. We justify the use of force in the 
name of justice when dealing with criminals in our 
infantilely barbaric penal methods. But unless its 
use is actually an effective and economical means 
of securing specific results, we are using violence 
to relieve our immediate impulses and to save our- 
selves the labor of thought and construction. So 
men justify war in behalf of words which would 
be empty were they not charged with emotional 
force—words like honor, liberty, civilization, di- 
vine purpose and destiny—forgetting that a war, 
like anything else, has specific concrete results on 
earth. Unless war can be shown to be the most 
economical method of securing the results which | 
are desirable with a minimum of the undesirable 
results, it marks waste and loss: it must be ad- 
judged a violence, not a use of force. The terms 
honor, liberty, future of civilization, justice, be- 
come sentimental phantasies of the same order as 
the catch-words of the professional pacifist. Their 
emotional force may keep men going, but they 
throw no light on the goal nor on the way traveled. 

I would not wish to cast doubt on anything which 
aims to perceive facts and to act in their light. ‘The 
conception of an international league to enforce 
peace, an international police force, has about it 
a flavor of reality. Nevertheless force is efficient 
socially not when imposed upon a scene from with- 
out, but when it is an organization of the forces in 
the scene. We do not enjoy common interests and 
amicable intercourse in this country because our 
fathers instituted a United States and armed it with 
executive force. The formation of the United 
States took place because of the community of in- 
terests and the amicable in dy exist- 
ent. Doubtless its formation f. and ac- 
celerated the various forces which it concentrated, 
but no amount of force possessed by it could have 
imposed commerce, travel, unity of tradition and 
outlook upon the thirteen states. It was their 
union, their organization. And no league to en- 
force peace will fare prosperously save as it is 
the natural accompaniment of a constructive ad- 
justment of the concrete interests which are already 
at work. Not merely the glorification of either 
war or peace for their own sakes, but equally the 
glorification of diplomacy, prestige, national stand- 
ing and power and international tribunals at large, 
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tends to keep men’s thoughts engaged with emo- tive and intelligent, who took to painting against 


tional abstractions, and turns them away from the 
perception of the particular forces which have to 
be related. The passage of force under law occurs 
only when all the cards are on the table, when the 
objective facts which bring conflicts in their train 
are acknowledged, and when intelligence is used to 
devise mechanisms which will afford to the forces 
at work all the satisfaction that conditions permit. 
Joun Dewey. 


Cezanne 


HE pleasures that art gives and those that 
commerce with men and things affords differ 
only in this, that in our ordinary life feeling is an 
accompaniment of action, whereas in aesthetic con- 
templation it is the product of frustrated action and 
is felt as belonging to the thing that we regard. 
This means that the impulse to action aroused in us 
by what we see is contradicted by an impulse to sit 
quietly and look, and the feelings that arise in con- 
nection with these active and counteractive ten- 
dencies are experienced as a quality of the thing 
beheld. To the picture that stimulates these im- 
pulses and consequent feelings, because it is the 
object of our attention, we attribute the qualities 
that the feelings themselves imply. The range of 
these zxsthetic values is practically as wide as the 
range of values in actual life, and one has only to 
review the pictures of all kinds that one has known, 
to realize the variety of feelings which pictorial ex- 
pression can awaken. 

A work of art deserves importance largely from 
its capacity to give stability and durability to fluc- 
tuating and evanescent values. Things that an 
artist sees when he is looking with an artist’s eye 
can be preserved. These things are often quite 
uninteresting to ordinary seeing. A china plate by 
Chardin may be beautiful, although the same plate 
in itself would pass unnoticed. It did not pass un- 
noticed by Chardin, and there precisely is the im- 
portant point. The artist did not look to see what 
the plate was like, but just to see it, and anything 
so looked at comes to have the value of existence. 
With practice even people who are not artists can 
learn to see so as to become conscious of a thing’s 
reality. Man has a deep sense of his insecurity and 
transitoriness, and nothing appeals to him more 
strongly than reality. The metaphysician studies 
it, the moralist ponders it, the plain man demands 
it, and even children often ask, “ But is it really 
real?” In painting no one has dealt so powerfully 
with the rendering of some aspects of reality as 
Cezanne. 

Cezanne was a native of southern France, sensi- 


the wishes of his father, a small banker in Provence. 
He tried both law and banking, but his interest in 
affairs could not be roused, and so at twenty-two he 
settled down in Paris to study. He was companion- 
able and affectionate, but very timid, with occa- 
sional outbreaks of determined self-assertion. His 
pictures were rejected at the Salon, and he was too 
difident to play much of a part in the café contro- 
versies, despite his positive opinions. He fre- 
quented the Louvre and worked a good deal inter- 
mittently, but he himself declares that only after 
his return to solitude in his own town did he begin 
his really strenuous work. 

It is this Cezanne of the later years we know. 
He had become a man absorbed in painting, and 
negligent of everything else. He lacked completely 
the sense of practical affairs. Naturally trusting 
and affectionate, he had become suspicious and em- 
bittered through rejection and neglect. He felt 
profoundly his inability to cope with men or things, 
and answered to disturbances with fits of violent 
rage or sulks. He had innumerable phobias and 
manias. Especially he feared women and the de- 
signs on him which he imputed to them all. He was 
a man oppressed, tormented, isolated, with only one 
real aim in life—to paint, attain to mastery, and in 
the end to create. 

It seems at first sight strange that just this man, 
whose generous, sensitive, intelligent nature had 
been so wrested from sanity, who had become so_ 
unregulated in his conduct and so unbalanced, 
should have been, above all other painters, he who 
most persistently struggled with the problem of 
rendering matter stable and organic form substan- 
tial. Nor was this true only with reference to the 
object represented. The picture as a whole was 
organized and made coherent, its parts interre- 
lated and compacted, to a degree that before had 
never been approached. Cezanne came into pos- 
session of impressionist means and their idea of 
color. A picture was to be built up of color elements 
entirely, and light and shade should serve not to 
gradate large areas of single color, but as a char- 
acter of those small color spots whose contrasts and 
harmonies built up the form. Monet and Pissaro 
had fully freed themselves from blocks of single 
color, and built up the whole picture of minute color 
elements. Their interest, however, and especially 
with Monet, was in the play of light and in things 
seen as bathed in light. Cezanne, employing the 
same method, gave no thought to the light in which 
things floated, but fixed his mind upon the solid 
thing itself. He tried to get, above all else, sub- 
stantiality, finality, the eternal, the secure. 

There is an obvious opposition between the char- 
acter of Cezanne’s work and the man’s character, 
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but there is no contradiction. A genuinely creative 
artist sees the world not as he is taught to see it, 
but freshly, in the light of his own needs. Cezanne, 
tormented, agitated, a prey to endless fears, with 
nothing in the world around him to sustain him, 
created for himself the thing he needed. Not, of 
course, the whole of it, for his ideal far outstripped 
his powers. His longing went out to a world not 
only solidly but joyously and conqueringly alive. 
Many of his early works show the spirit of the 
romantic illustrator, and this temper never left him. 
Unfortunately he had no freedom of imagination. 
He could not work without a model sitting with 
endless patience. Even if he had wished to pose 
a nude—and the female nude he could not use be- 
cause of his pathological pudicity—no model pos- 
sibly could stand as Cezanne required. His ro- 
mantic compositions were therefore replaced occa- 
sionally by the groups of nudes called bathers, for 
which he utilized the studies made in his academy 
days, but in the main he painted instead the apples 
and landscapes and rare persons that were suffi- 
ciently amenable to his requirements. As flowers 
did not last until a picture could be finished, he used 
paper flowers instead, and these had sometimes 
faded almost white before the picture had reached 
completion. In fact, it very rarely happened that a 
picture was to his mind completed. Existence, and 
more existence, was almost an obsession with him. 
There were some canvases on which he worked for 
several decades. 

There is no painter of our time so pedestalled as 
Cezanne. Some hold him quite the greatest of all 
painters, and give their reasons why he should be 


- so regarded. Those persons who decry him utterly 


can be neglected because their failure to see any- 
thing of werth in him does not refute what others 
see. It is absurd to say that he lacks beauty. No 
form that reaches organization can fail of that, and 
Cezanne’s form is so effectively built up with color, 
cleanly, delicately and firmly welded, and through 
his best work run such reverberant rhythms, that 
one whe feels all this can sympathize with his ex- 
tremest advocates. He is perhaps the most impor- 
tant figure in the history of modern painting, be- 
cause of his elaboration of constructive color— 
color, that is, which models form. This was his 
legacy and made him a precursor. Most of the 
important painters immediately after him felt this 


' great influence, and perhaps the most serious of the 


many faults of cubism and kindred movements is 
that they have diverted painting from this vital 


_ trend. 


Against this splendid mastery of organized mat- 
ter we must, however, place the limitations of Ce- 
zanne’s effective interest. To those with an esoteric 
attitude toward paint this is an irrelevant matter, 
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but, as I tried to show at the beginning, all that in 
life can interest us can do so in art. And if we 
compare the range of life experience set forth by 
Cezanne with what the greatest masters have ex- 
pressed, we see how narrow is that range. When 
one thinks of Giotto, Rubens or Giorgione, of 
Titian, Rénoir, Delacroix, and Michelangelo, pre- 
senting in substantial form so much of their pas- 
sionate interest in nature, life and love, the field 
of Cezanne’s interest is seen as something almost 
painfully restricted. He himself knew these lim- 
itations and bitterly regretted them, for his was a 
soul intense and palpitating; but his gifts did not 
allow him freedom, and his febrile, tormented 
spirit, driven in upon itself, narrowed still more 
the range of his creative sympathies. He did a 
limited thing, but one so fundamental—he realized 
so splendidly the beauty and power of sheer sub- 
stance—that those who can for the time being dis- 
pense with other elements of satisfaction find in 
him a source of illimitable content. 
Leo D. STEIN. 


The Meed of a Brute 


NTELOPE CREEK, under the red-painted 
A iron bridge at the station, looks like an aban- 
doned Eastern canal, good for nothing but green 
scum and pond lilies. But at the time of the June rains, 
when the overfed Missouri groans in its bed, Ante- 
lope Creek becomes a river of black water, flush with 
its banks and flowing, apparently, uphill toward the 
bluffs, where alone you can set foot on solid ground 
in this muddy season. To get there you embark 
in a flat-bottomed boat, which will nose its own way 
among the drowned willows while you sit at ease, 
surveying comfortable farm houses nestling among 
barns and full corncribs and haystacks—a plethora 
carried over from the last year’s harvest. These are 
the homes of the enthusiasts who rushed west to 
defend the right in. “ bleeding Kansas.” There is 
no enthusiasm now, only prosperity, waiting for the 
roads to harden so that the Ford cars may come out 
and earn their keep. Soon the banks of the stream 
become higher and you see nothing but the dense 
fringe of ragweed on its edges, a little above you. 
At length your boat begins to turn in circles; you 
have reached the head of navigation. The real 
Antelope Creek is before you, a thin stream, trick- 
ling down in many strands over a shelf of greasy 
clay. You may disembark, for the mud is never 
deep on the upland. 

The road rises abruptly for a hundred yards, and 
then keeps a fairly consistent level, following the 
sinuosities of a long hill just above the margin of 
profitable cultivation. Below you lies the Antelope 
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valley, broad enough for a succession of good farms 
that pretend to match the bottom land in fertility, 
at least on their choicest acres near the stream. 
These are the homesteads of Civil War veterans, 
contented old men enjoying a twofold prosperity 
from the rising price of corn and meat and the in- 
creasing liberality of pension legislation. Gradual- 
ly the valley grows narrower and the cornfields tilt 
toward the sky-line. Germans live here and other 
immigrant homesteaders, thriftily trading their 
lives for minute improvements in the thin soil. At 
last the road finds the valley no longer worth follow- 
ing; it turns resolutely to the left and mounts a 
saddleback hill, from which the wayfarer gains a 
profitless vista of hill above hill, to the faint hori- 
zon. These are the estates of the men yet to come. 
In the autumn fire sweeps over the slopes, offering 
a few hours of splendor and smoke in recompense 
for the blackness that is to reign until May—save 
when the snow flies. In summer thin blades of grass 
clothe the hills scantily, and the compass plant puts 
forth its pronged leaves, pointing futilely to the 
true north. 

Just before you leave the valley you observe at 
the bank of the dwindling stream a little hut almost 
weathered into the landscape. The walls are of 
prairie sod, with an unsymmetrical opening for a 
door and another for a window; the poles support- 
ing the sod roof protrude and slant upward as if 
giving way in the middle. This was the home of 
Rasmus Keiser and his faithful wife Trina, the last 
ripple of immigration into the Antelope valley. 
Trina was one of those women you don’t really see 
even if you deliberately look at them, which you 
feel you have no right to do. Effaced, weathered, 
protectively colored, I’m not sure which, she was 
very thin and frail, and breathed her words instead 
of voicing them. I think her eyes were blue and 
her hair ye'!ow under grey. 

Rasmus you couldn’t help seeing. He was enor- 
mous, with offensively prominent milk-blue eyes, 
and a disorderly beard, garishly red but trimmed at 
the temples with white. There was no remark so 
unimportant but he would put the full force of his 
cavernous lungs behind it. He was a brute and a 
bully, and prided himself that through all his life he 
had whipped every boy or man who had dared to 
show fight. Every Saturday he walked four miles 
to town to spend the night in the saloon, where he 
held an armchair as his fort, drinking hugely and 
glaring about for a possible enemy. Sometimes 
when the room was full of rowdies and one appeared 
to be egging another on, Rasmus would rise and 
reel heavily about the room, by way of temptation. 
A newcomer, encouraged by thought of easy victory, 
would jolt against him and lively moments would 
follow. If his victim succumbed too easily, Rasmus 
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was likely to make out a charge of conspiracy 
against the whole crowd. Some would make good 
their exit, but for the rest Rasmus would “ cord 
them up,” to use his own woodsman’s phrase. 

With the rising of the sun Rasmus would stow 
a pint bottle in his pocket and set out with long 
strides for home. Not a sign would be in his gait 
of the raw alcohol in his veins. But once he reached 
the point in the road above his house he would 
put his hands to his mouth and roar: “ Trina! Jeg 
er ful!” Then he would lie down in the middle of 
the road. 

Trina would run panting up the slope, and after 
supreme efforts would get him on his feet. Then 
followed a slow progress down the path, Rasmus 
swaying from side to side like a top-heavy ship, 
Trina exerting all her strength and agility and 
practiced art to prevent an overturn. Sometimes 
she failed, and both went down heavily among the 
sandburs, Rasmus roaring reproaches and Trina 
breathing apologies. Occasionally a passing neigh- 
bor volunteered assistance. I did so once. But I 
got a glance from Rasmus, and remembering the 
“ cording-up ’’ process, desisted. 

Rasmus was a public scandal, and we discussed 
him thoroughly whenever we met. “ It’s a pity 
somebody doesn’t kill him,” was our usual con- 
clusion. And that is just what in the end somebody 
did. Rasmus attacked one newcomer too many 
and got pistol bullets in exchange for blows. The 
rowdies carried him home. And Trina went mad. 
We tried to get her away from the wretched hut, 
but she wouldn’t leave it. All summer she sat in 
her doorway moaning, or on the prickly turf of the 
hill above, where Rasmus had been buried. 

It was my privilege one September morning to 
convey Mrs. Barton, the president of the Williams 
County Equal Suffrage League, over the Antelope 
Creek road to an upland village meeting. As the 
event was still fresh, I narrated the tale of Rasmus 
and Trina. 

“* I want to see her,” said Mrs. Barton. 

“ There she is now,” I said, pointing to a motion- 
less seated figure at the point of the hill. 

As we approached Trina looked up vacantly, as 
though we were part of the procession of cloud 
shadows pursuing one another over the face of the 
field. Mrs. Barton offered her hand, but Trina 
made a deprecating gesture. Her hands were 
yellow with the soil. 

“It is too cold for you here on this hill,” said 
Mrs. Barton. 

“For me? No,” breathed Trina. 
cold for Rasmus. 


“It is too 
This is a dreadful country, so 
black, so cold. It is dreadful to live in, but to die 
in, it is terrible. Over there it is not hard to die. 
The ground is full of them, since old time—young 
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men and girls, parents and little children, noble 
ladies, princes, kings. ‘They have gone the road, 
and it is not so lonely.” 

Trina’s consciousness no longer included us. She 
had returned to her work of crushing the little hard 
clods to a fine powder. 

“That is the way women used to be,” I said 
apologetically as we descended the hill. 
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“Used to be!” exclaimed Mrs. Barton indig- 
nantly. “‘ They are now and always will be.” 

“ But I told you he was a brute and beat her.” 

“ You men of to-day don’t beat your wives, it is 
true,’”’ said Mrs. Barton. ‘ A woman has to matter 
a lot to a man before he will beat her.” 

It may prove a grave thing to meet a person like 
Trina who is mad. There is contagion in madness. 


The World’s Worst Failure 


(11) The Schoolmistress 


HERE is only one period in my life on which 

I look back with the feeling that then I was 

in prison, that then I was held back, by some- 

thing more than my own inertness, from the upward 
movement of life towards self-comprehension; and 
that was the time when I lived in a world made by 
women. For fifty years the will of picked women 
has worked unfettered at the making of the system 
of secondary education for girls, and it has resulted 
in one of the most successful of mankind’s many 
attempts to make youth a hateful thing. The intel- 
lectual passion of adolescence is perhaps more in- 
tense and is certainly more beautiful than first love; 
but because of these dusty schools where the mes- 
sage of learning is chalked on blackboards by women 
of no achievements it dies young in most of us and 
knows no such glad recoveries as come to love. I, 
who love learning very greatly, fled from school at 
sixteen, utterly regardless of how precarious the 
future might be, so long as it did not contain the 
certainty of a university career. The next thing I 
found myself doing was digging rhubarb roots in a 


' market-garden on a wet hillside one drizzling 


November; and I can remember halting at that 
task, my face stung with the weather and my boots 
heavy with fat mud, and looking down without 
regret on the university spires and the towers of my 
school that pierced the white curdle of mist in the 
valley between me and the snow-ribbed mountains. 
I looked on them with the degrading sort of hatred 
that a pauper might feel for a soup-kitchen where 
they gave watery soup. The teachers had promised, 
with the air of superiority which is part of school 
discipline, to give one all the wealth of the world’s 
mind, and had imposed upon one so rigorously the 
idea of their aloof and mystic authority that one 
dared not charge them with manifest failure to 
carry out their contract. But it is not to be dis- 
puted that by a fundamental wrongness of attitude 
to their own womanhood they made education as 
sentimental, as destructive to the crystal hardness 


of the mind, as ultimately desolating, as an eternal 
afternoon spent listening to Tosti or Mendelssohn. 

These women had nothing to give. Not only 
was it necessary that a teacher should attend her 
school in inconspicuous clothes and give carefully 
prepared lessons on chosen textbooks, it was also all 
that the educational system permitted her to do. It 
was bad form for a teacher to have a conspicuously 
beautiful and adorned body, to be hotly involved in 
politics or love, to make art or be interested in any 
artists but the infinitely dead. It was unfortunate 
and invalidated the whole claim of education that 
these definitely excluded activities happen to be the 
only ways by which the soul can lay up in itself 
riches. The one teacher who could best afford to 
be generous was a girl with pale gold hair and a 
wintry prettiness that suggested that she was sweet- 
ly enduring a rule of poverty, who taught mathe- 
matics; and all she could give was answering smiles 
to intelligence, and infinitely pathetic evening par- 
ties for the older girls. She would receive us a 
little shyly, being very conscious that she had 
changed the business-like biouse and skirt which all 
day made her boyish body look like a prop caught 
in a sheet, for a sage-green djibbah and a bright 
fillet in her hair. Her photogravures of the Italian 
primitives were only part of a general wrongness 
which included amphorae, and bits of copperwork 
and della Robbia tiles, and all the clutter of unre- 
lated second-hand stuff that that kind of culture carts 
about it with it because Ruskin once told it to. In 
this tremulous and absurd atmosphere of conscious 
unusualness we would sit by the fire and drink cocoa 
while she talked with earnest and undiscriminating 
passion about gods and half-gods, Browning and 
George Frederick Watts; and, leaning a little for- 
ward with her eyes intent on a distant glory, she be- 
came much more significant than the words she 
spoke, like a prisoner in the camp of the enemy 
whispering the splendors of his fatherland in veiled 
phrases of his captor’s tongue. 

A thousand beginnings of imaginative phrases, 
innumerable arrested gestures of her lovely body, 
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showed that this girl had been born an heiress of the 
mind, born to spend lavishly its treasures, and I 
could not guess what had reduced her to so blue 
and starved a beggary, until in later life I learned 
precisely what was involyed by her statement that 
she had been at Oxford: Oxford, where women 
students of history are unable to study military 
strategy because shortness of wind forbids the off- 
cial chaperons to go the necessary expeditions over 
the hills and dales of Oxfordshire; Oxford, where 
no woman can attend a lecture alone unless she has 
one of these chaperons sewing red flannel petticoats 
or knitting a sock at her elbow; Oxford, which 
breeds women to this conformity, this renounce- 
ment of the gift of personal vividness, this resolute 
practice of dulness as a form of hygiene which no 
clean person could neglect, which made that golden 
girl shine no brighter than a dying rushlight, and all 
the other teachers a mere string of shadows in which 
any vileness, by simply turning its face from the 
light, could join undetected. For unquestionably it 
was joined by women whose society was not less 
brutalizing to their pupils in school than it would 
have been in the dark places of the city to which 
they properly belonged, and perhaps more brutal- 
izing, since their beings fretted to savagery at the 
unnatural cleanness of their lives. 

There was one woman with red, square, slightly 
overhanging cheeks and a mouth inflamed to purple 
with evil temper, the like of whom I never met 
until years later I strayed into the Thames police 
court and saw one Mary Huggins tried for muti- 
lating the face of her paramour with a pewter pint 
pot. And there was a little black thing with a 
tight smiling mouth, a creature of lies and spite and 
moist unwholesome glances at the visiting masters, 
whom I have seen a thousand times since, as neat 
and nice and base as ever in the downward yellow 
of street-lamps. If the atmosphere of the school 
had been hot with discussion these must have caught 
fire and shown their quality by the foulness of their 
flame. As it was they smouldered dimly, giving no 
light or heat, like all the rest. It is the worst of 
women’s misfortunes that we are unwinnowed by 
adventure and the chaff stays among us always. 

But it did not matter so much that among these 
shadows there was evil—for whatever else the com- 
pany of the wicked may do to the young it also 
makes them deride sin—as that nobility passed on 
its way without shedding its rare peculiar radiance. 
I remember the headmistress, a silver-haired lady 
in costly dresses of quiet but rich ineffectiveness in 
neutral tints, as unquestionably fine; but it was a 
fineness in vacuo. I cannot recollect her saying any- 
thing fine, or doing anything at all, and it would 
have been violently at variance with her theory of 
the serene inactivity proper to teachers that any of 
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her pupils should perceive her championing a cause. 
Yet I am so convinced that she was made of that 
steel from which swords are forged that I want to 
go back to that office where she still sits, busy but 
immobile, before her desk, doubtless imagining her- 
self high and calm like an aging Minerva, yet in 
reality stirring up such suspicions of sickness as one 
might form if one saw a race-horse of beautiful ac- 
tion shut day after day in its box. I want to find 
out why she so deliberately and with so proud a 
conviction of her rightness professed an abstinence 
from action which one would pardon only in the 
dead, and why she taught us that nothing could be 
more desirable in life than the stillness and fixity 
which are the very characters of death. “‘ Why,” I 
would ask her, if 1 could stand again in the office 
where I last stood, indicted for the comic crime of 
writing a poem on “ The Death of God” in the 
cookery class, ‘“‘ why did you tell me nothing of 
life? 

“No, I have not fallen into bad hands since I 
left school and joined the cranks. I do not mean 
that you should have given us what is known as 
‘sex instruction.’ I regard your omission to do so 
as one of the few claims you have upon my respect, 
for, so far as I can judge from such stages in the 
development of myself and my schoolfellows as 
merged into consciousness and remain in the mem- 
ory, your intervention in this matter would have 
put the last touch of ruin to our already shattered 
relations. It is best that one should learn these 
things from other human beings at the same stage 
of development as oneself, so that one is not obliged 
to believe them, but can push out of one’s belief any 
fact that comes too soon, while registering it for 
further reference when one is old enough to as- 
similate it. But every statement that comes from a 
teacher must be accepted at once as true or the 
whole sanction of education is gone. Are you then 
going to teach a little girl the facts of motherhood 
before she is old enough to appreciate the physical 
and psychical rewards that lighten that cruel failure 
of the human structure? Or are you going to lie, 
as every handbook on sex instruction that I have 
ever seen has lied, and pretend that motherhood is 
a pretty and sentimental occasion like the first com- 
munion in a cheap French ollograph, and be recog- ; 
nized by your pupils, as soon as they had knowledge 
and became people whose opinions mattered, as 
a liar? 

“I do not mean to reproach you for your sexual 
nothingness. Not long ago I met a Frenchwoman 
who had been much loved, and she was more nearly 
nothing than even you: a shadow cast on the wall 
by the bodies of idle men, which vanished when they 
were called away to the business of life. Because 
sexual love is the most useful and common type of 
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excitement we are apt to think it necessary to life, 
when the truth is that it is excitement itself which 
is life’s essential. Saint Teresa knew no more of 
passion than that first love which sprang green to a 
sudden withering, as spring things do in her coun- 
try, on the grey rocks of Avila; yet she was a 
stronger personality than any woman who ever lived. 
The most one can say is that had she been admitted 
to the company of lovers and become an executor of 
the laws of life she probably would have spent her 
genius more sensibly than in the multiplication of 
convents to the economic ruin of Spain. Any in- 


‘tensity of excitement, whether it be evoked by one 


behind the stars or within one’s arms, acts upon the 
life of the soul like sunlight upon the growth of a 
plant. Adventurers swept by an irrational passion 
for the unknown abandon comfort and security and 
sail up new rivers to new continents. Artists and 
scientists, too eager about life to settle down to the 
business of prosperity, find out new truths. Ex- 
cited lovers cast off the freedom of sterility and 
make new lives. Without this light struck by men’s 
nerves the world would stand dark in the universe 
like a great house unlit in the night. 

“From this essential of life you debarred and 
even dissuaded us by your blank monotony of voice 
and appearance, your silence about art and the 
government of the world, your dreary advocacy of 
non-inquiry and acquiescence. You cannot excuse 
yourself by saying that at least you attended to your 
business of teaching; that, being so dead, you could 
hardly do. If there is one thing certain about God 
it is that he thinks in mathematics, for the worlds 
which are his thoughts are planned by that. But 
it was hard to perceive the divinity of the subject 
from the teaching of your dispirited staff, so deliber- 
ately rubbed down to dulness.”’ 

My eye roves round the room to discover in its 


familiarity something that I had overlooked, some-~° 


thing that holds the key to this riddle of designed 
worthlessness. It emerges from my memory with 
the clearness that disregarded facts sometimes pre- 
serve through the years. It is the photogravure of 
an Italian madonna: her limp hands hold the Holy 
Child negligently and distastefully, as though she 
considered that thé advantages of being the Mother 
of God have been much exaggerated, and she 
lowers to us a blank oval face with a narrow fore- 
head which is the very throne of nothingness. I 
am shocked into speech. ‘“‘ Of course, that is your 
ideal! But surely you see that that is not the Virgin 
chosen by God to mother the Son of Man, but the 
virgin who is foolishly desired by men? This is not 
the woman who bore her child in a manger, who 
lifted him to the adoration of the kings, who saved 
him by the flight into Egypt. This is the creation 
of that lust in the hearts of the baser sort of men 
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which is a perverted form of fatherhood. They de- 
sire at once to love and give life, and so they imagine 
fair pieces of flesh that have gained no wealth from 
the world, who have hardly done more than breathe 
before their lovers come to them. It is monstrous 
that men should desire any human being to stand 
aside even for the period of their youth from man’s 
task of experience, and any human being who con- 
sents to stand aside sins against the spirit within 
him. And that is what you are doing. You are not 
free women, for all your economic independence; 
you are still slaves to men’s desire. You weary and 
starve your pupils with your deliberate vacuity, be- 
cause men like unmarried women to be blank pages 
on which they may write what they will. You too 
live on the favor of men. You too are given up 
body and soul to the instinct for elegance.” 
REBECCA WEsT. 
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Music of the Russian Ballet 


HE Russian Ballet has brought the music of 
the nineteenth century to its logical conclusion. 
From the time when Beethoven described the emo- 
tions of “a great man” and his own impressions 
in the fields, to the time when Strauss pictured the 
adventures of Don Quixote, music sought increas- 
ingly to be pictorial and narrative. There were al- 
ways those who contended that music could not ac- 
complish this, and strictly speaking, of course, they 
were right. But music, by some complex process of 
association, can suggest almost anything than can be 
felt by the senses. And then came the Russian Bal- 
let to supply the visual picture, to tell the emotional 
story. It has done this with a brilliance never be- 
fore achieved on the stage in modern times. 

If the early opponents of program music could 
rise in their graves they would be gleeful. ‘ This,” 
they would say to Berlioz and Liszt, to Tchaikow- 
sky and Rimsky-Korsakoff, “‘ is what you were doing. 
You thought you were writing music. You were only 
writing ballets.” And they would be right. But 
such critics forget that between the first musical sug- 
gestion of a story or picture and the visual consum- 
mation of it lies the imagination. To set the im- 
agination at work was the business of program 
music. Now, with the story acted before our 
eyes, the imagination can go to sleep, and we can 
speculate, if we care to, as to whether we prefer 
to have our imaginations active or asleep or un- 
awakened. In other words, the Russian Ballet has 
sub-divided the old scholastic question of program 
music into three sections in place of two—if that is 
to its credit. 

But the Russian dancers would hardly be proud of 
such a distinction. What they can be proud of is the 
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high quality of the music in their repertory. In all 
their two dozen ballets there is little music which 
falls below the level of genius. They have arranged 
for their use some of the best music of the nine- 
teenth century. They have “ interpreted” two or 
three works which stand in the first rank of 
orchestral music. And they have commissioned 
some of the most stimulating music that has been 
written in recent years. Igor Stravinsky, their com- 
poser in ordinary, they have made internationally 
known. Serge de Diaghileff, their patron and fos- 
ter-father, has from the first insisted on a full or- 
chestra of highest quality. All touring organiza- 
tions have their severest trials with their orchestra. 
Especially under American union rules the expense 
of adequately rehearsing a specially formed orches- 
tra is enormous. Nearly all such organizations as 
the Russian Ballet have been content either with a 
small or with an insufficiently rehearsed orchestra. 
Mme. Pavlowa has suffered peculiarly from this 
condition in America. Diaghileff, almost alone of 
such entrepreneurs, has made no compromise. He 
counted the huge expense into his essential budget. 
For years he refused urgent American offers because 
he would not risk compromises by lowering his de- 
manded guarantee. The orchestra which he de- 
mands consists of four flutes, four oboes, four clari- 
nets, four bassoons, four trumpets, four horns, three 
trombones and tuba, and the usual composition of 
string instruments on the basis of sixteen or twenty 
first violins. Three harps are absolutely necessary, 
in addition to four men for the percussion instru- 
ments. And every one of these must be a soloist 
of first rank. 

Accordingly if you went to the Russian Ballet and 
kept your eyes shut you would still be getting your 
money’s worth. Only a little of its music, such as 
that by Reynaldo Hahn for “ The Blue God,”’ is 
mediocre. Much of it consists of the familiar con- 
cert music which one always wants to hear again. 
The Schumann “ Papillons ” and ‘ Carnival ”’ still 
retain their sprightliness and color. The various 
nocturnes, waltzes and mazurkas of Chopin brought 
together for “ Les Sylphides”” are amiably senti- 
mental, and are rather good to listen to in full or- 
chestral panoply. Weber’s “Invitation to the 
Dance "’ remains even to-day a work of genius. All 
these ballets, however, are among the more con- 
ventional achievements of the Russian dancers. 
They are the old spectacular ballet raised to the level 
of virtuosity. 

It is when the Russians begin to work with the 
standard program music of the concert hall that 
they astonish us. From the orchestral works of the 
“neo-Russian”” group of composers, now estab- 
lished classics, they have selected three or four mas- 
terpieces. “‘ Thamar,” by that wonderful pedagogue- 
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amateur Balakireff, is filled with the pseudo 
oriental color which was at one time regarded as a 
national type of Russian expression in music. 
““Shehérazade”’ is an arrangement of Rimsky- 
Korsakoft’s like-named ‘‘ symphony '’—one of the 
most magnificent examples of musical  story- 
telling ever composed. Rimsky-Korsakoff’s love of 
the ocean, gained when he was a naval officer 
in his youth, fills his opera ‘“ Sadko,” which 
supplies the music for the ballet of the same 
name. From another opera, “ Snowflake,” comes 
the music for the “ Soleil de Nuit,” which is de- 
scribed on the program as “ sacred Russian games.” 
These two operas should long ago have been in the 
American repertory in place of some of the watery 
pieces of the French school that we have been hear- 
ing. There is the entire ballet of “ Polovtsian 
Dances ” taken from “ Prince Igor,’’ which recently 
received its first American performance at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House in New York City. In 
these four works you have pictorial program music 
at the highest point attained in the whole nineteenth 
century. It is hardly possible for music to stimulate 
more acutely the sensuous imagination. 

Perhaps the most individual and creative thing 
the Ballet has done is its “‘ Afternoon of a Faun.” 
Here it adopted an orchestral work bodily from the 
concert hall, “interpreting’’ it in most personal 
fashion. Debussy’s “‘ program music” is not that 
of Liszt and Strauss. It neither narrates nor pic- 
tures. It does not say, “ This is what a faun does 
on a summer afternoon ”’; it says, ‘‘ This is how you 
would feel if you were a faun on a summer after- 
noon.” That is why it can justly be called impres- 
sionist music. Instead of translating a narrative 
into action, Nijinsky’s ballet had to translate a group 
of impressions into decorative attitudes. You may 
like or dislike the weird result, but you realize that 
it opens a whole new field of music to choregraphic 
expression. 

Ravel’s radical impressionist work, “‘ Daphnis and 
Chloé,” written expressly for the Russian Ballet, is 
music of almost equal originality. Unfortunately 
it is one of the uncertain items in the repertory. But 
two other commissioned works, works of the utmost 
importance, have already been danced. These are 
Igor Stravinsky’s ‘‘ The Fire Bird ” and “ Petrouch- 
ka.” From a purely musical standpoint they are of 
remarkable quality. The one is filled with musical 
pictures and colors, the other has already become one 
of the classics of musical humor. Intrinsically they 
are as strong as anything Rimsky-Korsakoff ever 
wrote: technically they are superior, looking for- 
ward to the “ futurist technique of recent years. 
In sheer richness of orchestration they equal or sur- 
pass any achievement of the modern Russian school. 
But they do more; they serve as a dating-point in 
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the history of the ballet. They make the ballet what 
it has never been before—a complete and self-sufh- 
cient art. The great ballets of the eighteenth cen- 
tury were of the thin conventional type which scarce- 
ly permitted the exercise of the musician’s genius. 
In the nineteenth century the first-class hands hardly 
touched the form at all. Now, in the twentieth, a 
composer of the first rank writes for the ballet as an 
organic dramatic performance. It is hardly too much 
to say that these works have done for the ballet what 
Wagner’s early music dramas did for the opera. 
They raised it from a third-class to a first- 
class art. It is a pity that Diaghileff is unwilling to 
risk an American performance of Stravinsky’s third 
great work, “‘ The Consecration of Spring,” which 
is, together with Schénberg’s “ Five Orchestral 
Pieces,” the last thing in modern music. Instead we 
have the “ Soleil de Nuit,” drawn from Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s ‘‘ Snowflake,” which should be very 
pretty. 

In a way the Russian Ballet supplies the cap-sheaf 
to the music of the nineteenth century. It has made 
the final comment on program music. Pictorial and 


_ narrative music aroused the imagination, but people 


cannot remain always in an imaginative state. Im- 
agination is a road to precise concepts. More and 
more, nineteenth century audiences came to de- 
mand them. The Russian Ballet supplied them. In 
a logical sense it brought program music to a close. 
At the same time it inaugurated a new type of mus- 


ical art. 
HrirRAM KELLY MODERWELL. 


A Strike Without Disorder 


N entire mining community in eastern Arizona 

has been on strike for nearly four months. 
Rather than submit to the terms of employ- 
ment imposed by three large mining corporations, 
five thousand copper miners, their wives and child- 
ren, are enduring deprivation and hunger. Though 
the people are in dire need, many of them actually 
starving, and though more than two-thirds are Mex- 
icans, there has been no disorder. Not a single ar- 
rest has been made for violence. The mining towns 
of Greenlee county have never been more peaceful. 
The maintenance of law and order, the absence 
of all those perversions or failures of government 
which accompanied the recent conflict in Colorado, 
may be attributed to the statesmanship of Governor 
George W. P. Hunt. In itself, remembering Colo- 
rado, one must regard this as an important achieve- 
ment. By keeping out professional strikebreakers 
and armed guards the Governor adopted the only 
policy that can prevent serious internal disorder in 
this country. Not only organized labor but every 
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thoughtful citizen must desire to see his course 
crowned with the success which alone will render it 
attractive as a precedent for other executives in city 
and state. 

The strike began in September. It was the old 
story of pent-up resentment, born of petty abuses 
and misunderstandings in the hearts of men who 
found themselves inarticulate and their oppressors 
indifferent. Wages were lower than in the other 
Arizona copper camps, where the miners elected 
grievance committees and belonged to the union. In 
Clifton and Morenci they were unorganized, and 
there was no machinery for reaching the boss. They 
had suffered silently from the dishonesty and brutal- 
ity of petty foremen who had sold jobs, conducted 
raffles, and in other ways taken advantage of the in- 
articulate Mexicans. Federal mediators heard a 
long tale of grievances, some real, others imaginary 
yet just as real to men who lacked opportunity to 
talk things over with the boss. The companies 
obeyed an eight-hour law but paid the men for seven 
hours and a half, deducting the time required to pass 
from the collar of the shaft to the working place and 
back again at the end of the shift. There was com- 
plaint of the leasing system, miners asserting that 
written leases either could not be secured or were can- 
celled as soon as miners working under this arrange- 
ment began to earn more than wages; or that they 
were not permitted to follow the ore to the smelter 
and verify its value. Mexicans were paid less than 
Americans doing the same sort of work, and al- 
though the American miners were satisfied with 
their higher wages, they joined in the strike in sym- 
pathy with the Mexicans. The strike spirit was not 
the result of agitation, but a thing of long, slow 
growth. An agent of the Western Federation of 
Miners merely touched the match. The strike was 
called without the authority of the Federation, and 
there was no money in the Federation treasury 
for strike benefits. Almost immediately the strikers 
became dependent on the confidence and generosity 
of friendly storekeepers. One after another the 
merchants at Clifton and neighboring camps have 
been forced to shut up shop and leave the district, 
ruined. There remains to relate the heartening side 
of this grim industrial tragedy. 

When the miners struck, the local managers 
boarded an engine and fled from the district, leaving 
the towns in the possession of the strikers. At the 
same time they gave out statements asserting that 
the strikers were lawless and desperate, and appeal- 
ing to the Governor for help. A situation was thus 
created favorable to the importation of armed 
guards and strikebreakers under military protection, 
and with the toleration of a public whose mind had 
been prepared for drastic measures. 

Governor Hunt acted promptly, sending an agent 
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to Clifton to investigate. The Adjutant-General in 
command of the state militia followed. They re- 
ported that the strikers were orderly, that they asked 
only a conference with the managers, and that their 
grievances were real. An agent of the Western 
Federation of Miners agreed to leave the district, 
and the strikers accepted the leadership of a com- 
mittee of their own number. Governor Hunt sent 
a company of milit'= to patrol the district, and took 
a stand against the importation of armed guards and 
strikebreakers. About a thousand of the latter 
were held at Duncan, and the militia executed the 
Governor’s order to keep them out of the strike 
zone. 

Sheriff Cash of Greenlee county codperated with 
the Governor. He appointed several strikers 
deputy sheriffs and set them to guarding the aban- 
doned mining properties. The companies paid their 
wages as deputies and watchmen. Clifton, Morenci 
and Metcalfe have never been more orderly than 
during the past four months. Deputy sherifis and 
militiamen aided in distributing supplies to the 
strikers and their families, and the best of feeling 
prevailed. 

Governor Hunt urged a conference and settle- 
ment, but all his efforts, and those of the United 
States Department of Labor which sent two medi- 
ators, ended in failure. The men eagerly accepted 
any plan that promised a settlement based on com- 
promise. The government mediators heard hun- 
dreds of witnesses behind closed doors, and later 
furnished the companies with detailed statements of 
the men’s grievances. To all urgings that they meet 
the men half way the companies replied that the men 
must first return to work, and that only after the 
strike had been defeated would they make any con- 
cession. The men must not be allowed to feel that 
their organized effort had won them any advantage. 
One of the companies, Phelps, Dodge & Company, 
operates vastly larger properties elsewhere, and it 
was important that the tactics of its Clifton em- 
ployes be discredited lest they be adopted at other 
mines. 

Because the Governor had recognized the pro- 
fessional strikebreaker as a menace to the com- 
munity and had used the state’s authority to keep 
him out and to prevent violence, the mine owners 
through their control of newspapers began a cam- 
paign of denunciation that culminated in the circu- 
lation of recall petitions. But Governor Hunt had 
won the support not only of workmen but of many 
ranchers, merchants and others of the middle class. 
He was able to expose the payment of money to 
newspapers for printing plate matter favorable to 
the companies, and the recall campaign fell flat. 

In a letter to the writer of this article Governor 
Hunt says of his policy: “ In discouraging the im- 
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portation of strikebreakers into the Clifton-Mo- 
renci district I have been actuated chiefly by the de- 
sire to avert bloodshed, to safeguard life and prop- 
erty, and to keep in view the possibility of amicable 
arbitration of differences between employers and em- 
ployees. It is in my opinion hardly reasonable to 
suppose that any considerable body of workingmen 
will voluntarily initiate and endure the hardships 
that invariably attend a large strike without being 
firmly convinced that they have grievances which 
need adjustment and that their cause is one entitled 
to the painstaking consideration of the companies or 
individuals by whom they are employed. 

“Tt follows, as I believe, that in the average case 
where the men are not deliberately rendered an- 
tagonistic and not amenable to reason by the im- 
portation of thugs and gunmen, any fair compro- 
mise acceded to by their employers will be met half 
way by the workingmen. While the Clifton-Mo- 
renci strike is as yet unsettled, it has not been char- 
acterized by that violence which marks the progress, 
not infrequently, of industrial disputes. 

“It is, moreover, my opinion that a settlement 
might long ago have been reached, had the man- 
agers of the mines affectec en reasonable in deal- 
ing with their former empioyes and shown a fair 
disposition to arbitrate existing differences involving 
conditions of employment. 

“The men, as I am reliably informed, were wil- 
ling to accept a part in lieu of the whole of that 
which they originally requested. In the absence, 
however, of their ability to gain any reasonable con- 
cessions whatever from their former employers, 
their best efforts toward arbitration necessarily 
failed. With the strike still in progress, it is of 
course impossible to predict at this time what the 
outcome will be.”’ 

That a strike of five thousand western miners can 
be policed without resort to armed guards, machine 
guns and detective agencies has thus been demon- 
strated. Whether the miners have escaped ma- 
chine guns and gunmen to be whipped and cowed 
by hunger remains to be seen. The opportunity is 
present in Arizona for organized labor to prove 
that it can win its struggles for industrial democracy 
if only the government protects the strikers in their 
rights. The slow silent force of hunger, however, 
is mastering the spirit of the strikers. The Western 
Federation of Miners, weakened by the Butte dis- 
ruption of 1914, cannot help, the American Feder- 
ation of Labor seems powerless or listless. But un- 
less funds are soon forthcoming, hunger will drive 
the men back to work. 

This situation illustrates the dependence of labor 
on enlightened public opinion. The resources of the 
miners cannot compete with the resources of the 
owners, so long as the owners are able to keep above 
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or beyond community criticism. And in Arizona 
they hold themselves so much above and beyond 
criticism as to insist that the miners must go back to 
work and abandon their organization before they 
will talk of reform or betterment, before they will 
make any slightest concession. 

Here, then, is the lesson of strike policing. We 
are not done with the reckoning when we have ac- 
claimed Governor Hunt’s success. There remains 
our responsibility for institutions that leave the state 
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powerless to interfere with a process by which a 
handful of owners in New York, Boston and Edin- 
burgh can impose upon ten or fifteen thousand men 
and women the choice between surrendering their 
liberties or starving; can enforce so bitter a choice 
on men who live about the shafts of mines rich in 
ores for which the world offers wealth, who know 
how to mine those ores, who ask opportunity to 
work on terms deemed by government mediators to 
befit free men. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Readers who favor us with correspondence are reminded 
that we cannot possibly print all letters that come to us, 
that those letters that are printed should hereafter be more 
brief, and that the short letter has in general a better chance 
of being printed than the long one. 


Man’s Help in Woman’s Failure 


IR: Would you spank all the children in a kindergarten 

because they are not reasoning adults? Is that not 
what Miss Rebecca West does in her article in the issue 
of January 8th when she accuses women of being the 
“world’s worst failure”? Women are still in the pro- 
fessional kindergarten, but the writer and those who agree 
with her expect them to display the wisdom and act in 
the manner of university graduates. Like children, they 
are somewhat bewildered by all the new things they en- 
counter every day; they want to do everything they see and 
they want to do it all at once. It is only experiment and 
experience that develop a power to eliminate the unim- 
portant and to choose wisely of the many offerings life has 
to make. 

The greatest fault of which the women of to-day are 
guilty is their acquisitiveness, their eagerness and their 
willingness to take on new responsibilities, new tasks, and 
to forget meanwhile to discard some of the old inheritances. 
What grown man who is aware of his powers would at- 
tempt to build up a career and manage a household and 
bring up children? It is to be hoped that women, once 
they have learned to acknowledge and determine their 
limitations, will profit by the age-old example of man and 
delegate to others the tasks for which they have developed 
a distaste. 

Meanwhile they may be doing such wasteful things as 
making themselves attractive to the other sex and commit- 
ting the frightful blunder of sacrificing a more immediate 
success to be bought at the price of intense specialization, 
for the pleasures found in a variety of interests. Those who 
have known women who gave up all the inconsequentials 
that make life merry and restful for the undeviating pur- 
suit of professional or commercial success may hope that 
the majority will continue to be pretty bad failures. 

But there is fortunately always something between 
the worst and the best. In this instance it is the woman 
who gives to the work which she has deliberately chosen 
because she likes it, the best with which her personality is 
endowed, Enriched by what her work has given back to 
her, she cannot help but attract the best in man. It is to 
the credit of the man of to-day that he has already learned 


to appreciate what he finds in the woman who lives not 
to please him but to share with him the burdens he has 
been trying to carry alone. With his increasing scorn of 
her idleness he is already helping her out of whatever 
bankruptcy she may have suffered in the transition of 
ideals. For as he made of her a creature of elegance and 
obedience in the past, he is now intent that she shall become 
one of usefulness and independence in thought and action. 
It is futile to pretend that she is emancipating herself un- 
aided by man. It is as unjust as to put upon her the entire 
blame for her failure in the past. 
Eva Euisz vom Baur. 


New York City. 


What Happens to Small Neutrals 


IR: In a recent number of THe New Repusuic Mr. 
Belloc makes the statement that the German and 
Dutch Protestants were saved in their struggle against 
the Papal power by France. Mr. Belloc as a British 
subject of French extraction is entirely welcome to his 
own opinion, From my side allow me to say that Dutch 
historical scholarship is not aware of the claim put forward 
by the eminent English author. 

Mr. Belloc must refer to some period between 1590 
and 1648. We have the recollection of the high-treason 
of a brother of the King of France who betrayed the posi- 
tion of trust offered to him by the Dutch Protestants. We 
know that during the Thirty Years’ War the strange inter- 
national combinations also produced a temporary coépera- 
tion between France and Holland, but this did not mean 
that either country saved the other. Since that time we 
remember France chiefly as a ruthless aggressor and a very 
hard taskmaster during the period of Napoleonic domina- 
tion, which meant the systematic theft of all our worldly 
goods and put our normal development backward for more 
than two generations. All this of course is ancient history 
and there certainly is no bitterness of feeling. I would not 
refer to it here if our excellent friends across the Channel 
would kindly refrain from using historical analogies dating 
back to the late stone age. 

But may I use this opportunity to state once more the 
position of the successful Dutch Protestants, the modern 
kingdom of the Netherlands, and that of the other small 
neutral nations as far as I personally understand their 
position. 

The small neutrals are tenants living among a group of 
rich and mighty landowners. A few times during each 
century these powerful neighbors have a quarrel among 
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themselves. Then they trample across the fields of the 
humble folk around them, disregard all their ancient rights 
and privileges, enforce such laws upon them as are con- 
yenient to their own interests, and tell the neutrals that all 
these gross acts of injustice are committed to defend the 
entire world against some brutal enemy whose principles 
ought not to prevail. 

When the small neutral Powers state that the quarrel 
certainly was not of their making and that they wish to 
keep out of it, they are informed that they are shortsighted 
and ungrateful cowards who ought to be willing to make 
a few sacrifices for the ultimate good of the righteous 
cause. But since both sides invariably fight for the “right- 
eous cause” it is hard to make a choice. 

On the other hand, will you kindly remember what 
happens when one of the small nations of Europe is at- 
tacked by one of the group of dreadnought countries? 
Then the others do not move a single soldier or sacrifice a 
lone penny to defend the “ cause of righteousness.” In a 
few isolated instances, if the murder in Warsaw happens 
to be a bit too shocking or if the grab of a few provinces 
by some bully constitutes too flagrant a breach of interna- 
tional decency, then London, Paris or Rome sends polite 
expressions of regret. Hence, after centuries of such treat- 
ment, the small European nations feel thoroughly con- 
vinced that they can never expect fair treatment from their 
powerful rivals. Hence their absolute refusal to participate 
in the present struggle. Thus far I have merely given 
destructive criticism. May I, without any official authority, 
offer a bit of advice to Mr. Belloc and those gentlemen who 
would desire to see the cause of the Allies victorious. The 
small nations of Europe, whatever their defects, are no 
fools. They know very well which set of principles would 
ultimately be of the greatest benefit to all the world. But 
do they have any guarantee of the good faith of the Allies? 
Have the Allies thus far shown that really and truly they 
are not fighting for their own pocketbooks but for the es- 
tablishment of a system of international ethics which will 
allow each nation to work out its own salvation after its 
own wishes and without interference from its neighbors? 
Have the spokesmen of the Allies made it clear to the 
neutral nations of Europe that the Allied governments are 
not fighting to substitute one undesirable system for an- 
other? ‘Thus far the people of the neutral nations o 
Europe have anxiously and eagerly awaited a definite and 
solemn declaration of such an intention. Until they have 
received such an assurance they will continue to distrust the 
Allies quite as much as they distrust the Germans. 

Make it clear that this is not a war for mere spoils but 
a struggle to establish the principle which will turn the 
earth from a slaughterhouse into a fairly livable planet, 
and the neutral ions, both big and small, will unmis- 
takably show to whichDeide in the present conflict they have 
given their entire and most loyal sympathy. 

Henprik WILLEM VAN Loon. 

Cornell University, ¥ 

Ithaca, N. Y. ? 


“a 


How Act on the Difference? 


IR: As a baffled reader of THe New Repustic, may 
I ask for enlightenment? 

Your editorial, “ A Negligible Germany,” in the num- 
ber for December 25th, is ostensibly an answer to Mr. 
Hillaire Belloc’s communication “To an End with Prus- 
sia.” Yet you speak only of Germany, while Mr. Belloc 
attacks Prussia and Prussia alone. It seems impossible that 
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you are blind to the difference between “ Prussia,” that 
archetype of strangling military oligarchy, and the demo- 
cratic German nation caught in its clutches. If, however, 
you are not blind to this distinction, the substitution of 
“ Germany ” for “ Prussia” in your reply to Mr. Belloc 
comes perilously near to misrepresentation. On the horns 
of this dilemma—that one must think you either dull of 
wit or devious-minded—I ask for some third interpretation. 
Henry Coptey GRreeENeE. 


397 


Boston, Mass. 


[Note: In the letter to which Mr. Greene refers, Mr. 
Belloc in one part attacked Prussia, in another part the 
Prussian tradition, and in another part “the enemy.” The 
enemy the Allies are fighting is the German Empire, which 
includes the whole body of the German people. The Ger- 
man people themselves can if they please discriminate be- 
tween Prussia and the rest of the Empire. In what way 
the Allies can do it without interfering with a matter of 
German domestic organization which is none of their busi- 
ness is beyond our understanding —THe Eprrors.] 


Non-Morals for Critics 


IR: To those of us who still stick to a neutrality pro- 
gram the charge that THe New RepuBLic is pro- 
German is a surprise. We had regretted for weeks that 
Tue New Repustic had definitely abandoned neutrality, 
as we understood it, in favor of the Allies, 

Of the three possible attitudes toward the matter—the 
formally neutral, the not neutral but still critical, the pas- 
sionate acceptance of one side—two, the first and the last of 
these, seem ‘to be governed by what are termed moral prin- 
ciples. The second, as it becomes a definite method of ap- 
proach to circumstances, needs more and more to eliminate 
prejudice for any particular conception of morals. It is 
non-moral. ; 

The war is illustrating ever more intensely the par- 
ticularity of our moral conceptions. The English concep- 
tion of morality is particular; the German conception of 
morality in particular; as are the Russian, French, and so 
on. These ,natiohs are fighting on moral bases; they are 
supported by moral enthusiasm; but morals with particular 


#F centers and, in many cases with particular precept and 
theory. ‘Germany in Belgium is encroaching evidently not 
on Ge morals but on English and Allied morals, while 
England in her blockade and starvation activities may be 


encroaching on German morals and not upon her own. 
From many examples, most of which may be traced to vary- 
ing moral conception of the state, the particulaity of the 
moral ideas of the belligerents is evident. The pro-Eng- 
lishan is quick to observe that German morality is too 
specialized to be applied even to that part of the race called 
German, while he may be critical enough to admit that 
English moral conceptions are after all not universal but 
English; that morals, in a word, are fashioned by their 


~. human situation. 


These specialized moralities are recognized by those who 
take a not neutral but still critical attitude toward the war. 
When Germany has one morality and England another, 
when the world is in a fight with no peaceful residue great 
enough to dignify other moral opinion, where can there be 
authority for a generally right moral system? People have 
in the past fallen back on world opinion, Christian opinion, 
but Denmark, Scandinavia and half a dozen neutrals in the 
United States are now all that is left of this general judg- 
ment-seat world opinion. World moral opinion is, to be 
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frank, a puny, indecisive factor incomparable with the 
energy and thrust of national morality, and to speak of a 
great nation outlawed by world morality is careless emo- 
tion. The not neutral critic must come to the conclusion 
that there is no general moral issue in the war. 

This is not the indifferentism that it sounds. There may 
be no international morals but there are, decidedly, national 
morals. ‘The not neutral but critical person recognizes in 
his attitude that the ultimate authority of any scheme of 
practical morals is national. It is so national that it can- 
not be imposed on other nations without a fight. That 
there is now no further authority underlying this national- 
ity of morals is shown by the great evident fact that the 
nations are fighting it out. Germany and German morals, 
Japan and Japanese moral conduct, for example, are dif- 
ferent matters without a common authority for appeal. It 
is not a cynical or despondent attitude; it is admitting that 
the state is not subject to an authority external to itself. 
The critic may be not neutral, but the critic cannot be pas- 
sionately or morally not neutral; in discussing relations be- 
tween foreign states he can raise no general moral issue, 
for each state is sovereign of its own moral scheme. 

The neutral attitude and the passionate acceptance of 
one side are on the other hand essentially moral in prin- 
ciple. Passionate non-neutrality means the uncritical ac- 
ceptance of one nation’s or one belligerent’s system of morals 
and adding to it the drive and exuberance of emotion. It 
could not be fully moral, perhaps, without this passion, for 
a critical morality is a doubtful reality. That the person 
devoted to this not neutral cause chooses it of his own voli- 
tion does not change his moral basis or its particularity. 
The fact that an effective department of humanity—the 
enemy—numbering some hundred million has another set 
of morals proves his own to be particular. ‘ 

The neutral attitude is accepting America’s present 
moral attitude as one’s own. It is national and, for those 
who undertake it, a requirement of patriotism. It is, first, 
assuming the responsibility of the nation upon one’s own 
citizenship; sceond, refusing to judge the morals of other 
nations before America is directly concerned—up to that 
time there can be no basis for judgment; third, refusing, 
as an act of loyalty, to go further in an opinion of such 
matters as an individual than America as a state has gone. 
This last is of course a difficulty inherent in the foreign 
relations of democracies and is open to the question, “ How 
can American opinion progress?” “It is important,” 
answers the neutral, “ but not more so than the nationalism 


of one opinion.” 
BAKER BROWNELL. 


Emporia, Kansas. 


Diagnosing Mr. Wilson’s Errors 


IR: I read your editorial on “ The Roosevelt Method ” 
with a large measure of rueful approval. It is quite 

true that Mr. Wilson’s policy has been and apparently 
must continue to be weak and inefficient in that it does not 
take circumstances by the forelock. As the responsible 
defender of our neutral rights, Mr. Wilson has again and 
again been caught unprepared by the ramifications of the 
world-war. But this is not merely a personal failure. It 
is the failure of the whole theory of what we may call 
“passive neutrality ’—the belief that a neutral need not 
worry about the preservation of his own rights so long as 
he does not infringe upon the rights of the belligerents. 
This was the theory on which was based the President’s 
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original neutrality proclamation, a statement of position 
which at the time of its utterance was generally regarded 
as adequate to the situation. It would have been regarded 
as almost outside the sphere of practical politics (I mean 
practical international politics) for us to have protested 
against the invasion of Belgium; it would have been re- 
garded on both sides of the Atlantic as an unwarrantable 
and unfriendly act for us to have entered a case against 
England before she had given us specific offence. That was 
the feeling of all of us at the time of golden opportunity. 
Bitter experience has made us realize that such an attitude 
is inadequate; that neutrals in maintaining their rights 
will henceforward have to vie with belligerents in ag- 
gressive and forehanded action. 

But is it fair to compare Mr. Wilson’s method, however 
great its failures, with another method which, by an ex post 
facto hypothesis, you assign potentially to Mr. Roosevelt? 
Just as is his criticism of our present policy, to the best of 
my knowledge Mr. Roosevelt has as yet advanced no con- 
structive proposals for us to consider and perhaps to act 
upon, no suggestions for realizing our new hope of an active 
neutrality. If the Wilson method has as yet only shown 
its inability to cope with the emergency, has “ the Roose- 
velt method ” yet shown more than an ability to diagnose 
past errors, supplemented by a readiness to criticise the in- 
dividuals rather than the causes responsible for these errors ? 
I have written this letter because it would seem that while 
you have been writing in terms of facts you have been think- 
ing in terms of personalities. And if you open your 
columns to a discussion of Mr. Roosevelt’s personality you 


will indeed become a journal of opinion! 
GraHaM ALDIS. 


January 22, 1916 


Cambridge, Mass. 


An Englishman Quotes an Ex-President 


IR: I have read with great interest the articles, 
“ America’s Part Among Nations” and “ An Alliance 
with Great Britain,” the subject of which would once have 
thrilled me with hope and with enthusiasm for the great, 
if Utopian, ideal. How is it that to-day I am filled only 
with dull despair at the hopelessness of it? You write: 
“The obstacles to an understanding in this country are 
more serious than the obstacles in Great Britain.” Is it 
possible you do rot feel or understand? 

I have searched in vain for words that should aptly bring 
that understanding to you. To-day they come pat from 
the mouth of your ex-President: “ A nation too timid to 
protect its own men, women and children from murder and 
outrage and too timid even to speak on behalf of Belgium 
. . . must give Great Britain a quarter of a century 
in which to forget. 

Ceci. C. Brewer. 

Wallingford, England. 


Even if Germans Were Criminals 


IR: The whole discussion about the punishment of the 

Germans for their outrageous acts against civilization 

reminds me very forcibly of the discussion of the correct 
treatment of criminals. 

For a long time the fundamental reason for imprisoning 
offenders against the law was to punish them. This sys- 
tem, however, has completely failed to achieve the final 
purpose of all law, a society in which there shall be no 
crime. We are now trying a system of reform, with little 
or no punishment involved. 
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To those righteous people who would rise to punish the 
Germans, I think the foregoing should be an apposite 
example. Granted that the Germans are criminal offend- 
ers against the underlying laws of nations, how are we 
going to treat them? By getting angry and punishing 
them, seems to be the verdict of a good many. Even if the 
United States could defeat and punish the Germans 
severely, they would not be convinced of their wrong- 
doing, any more than the criminal was. Their only desire, 
as was his, would be to bide their time for another out- 
break, their only fault the error of being caught. They 
might feel as a nation what the old time criminal felt as a 
man, that the whole world was against them. 

As with the criminal we look into his environment to ex- 
plain his crimes and to rémedy his ailments, as we have 
come to call them, so we must look to the German environ- 
ment if we are to reform Germany. And the reformer 
must praise judiciously as well as blame. We as a neutral 
nation could have been a possible reformer of Germany; 
but we have almost lost that power by the general con- 
demnation of all Germany’s acts and the praise or at least 
condonation of all of the deeds of the Allies. 

Eva A. FRANK. 

Saranac Lake, N. Y. 


’ Concerning Schonberg’s Music 


IR: I have an aunt who has a passion for the music of 

Arnold Schénberg. She took me to hear the quartet, 
the sextet, the chamber symphony, the tone-poem “ Pelleas 
und Melisanda.” At the close of each performance she cried 
ecstatically, “It’s like hearing a new ‘Tristan.’” She 
plays the second of the “ Three Pieces for Piano” because 
“it sounds just like Chopin in spots,” and her desire for 
the close of the war is largely inspired by a wish to go to 
Germany and hear the “ Gurrelieder.” 

My aunt is not a professional critic, and yet I think her 
“Tt’s like hearing a new ‘ Tristan’” sounder criticism of 
Schénberg than your interesting article of December 25th. 

Your article made, if I remember aright, a plea for fair- 
minded consideration of the works in Schénberg’s later 
style, on the ground that since the man had so long written 
music that was like Wagner and Strauss, his new music, 
which seems frankly ugly, must be an absolutely sincere 
product. And I suppose you mean by artistic sincerity the 
production on the part of the artist only of works that he 
himself feels to be beautiful and in which he expresses his 
sense of beauty; and by artistic insincerity the usurpation 
by technique of that portion of the work that should proceed 
from the emotions. 

Certainly one cannot accuse Schénberg of insincerity in 
his earlier works. They are so sincere that they have dem- 
onstrated to the world once for all how much of a roman- 
ticist—an 1860 German romanticist—the composer is. 
There is no question of plagiarism. But there is a question 
of originality, for that lies not in the technical means of 
which he makes use to express himself, but in what he has 
to express. If it were a matter of complicated harmonies 
and polyphonic voice-leading, Schénberg would be the most 
original of all living composers, for in erudition, in tech- 
nical resources, he has no equal. The trouble is that his 
inspiration is not very fresh. In fact it is rather Wag- 
nerian. Again and again while listening to the man’s 
compositions I have the sensation that beneath all this tech- 
nical splendor there pulsate the emotions of a sort of musical 
Swinburne, comprehensible enough as a product of a Vic- 
torian time, but ridiculous when taken as an expression of 
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our own day. That is what my aunt meant when she cried, 
“A new ‘ Tristan’!” 

She likes Schénberg for being a romanticist of the good 
old sort. For the same reason I find him disappointing. 
Not that I dislike the romanticists. They express their 
age’s revolt against prudery, just as Bach expressed in his 
music the Protestantism of the eighteenth century, and 
Beethoven in his the ideas of the French Revolution, the 
“ return to nature’”’; and the expression they gave to their 
age was what made them great. It seems to me that what 
makes them modern even to-day was that they realized for 
all eternity the feelings of their age. Schénberg’s music was 
old when it was written, for the day during which it was 
being written is not in it. This day is in the fine natural- 
ism of Maurice Ravel, in the great democratic art of 
Stravinsky, so deeply rooted in the spirit of his own Rus- 
sian people. It is in the music of Leo Ornstein, that voice 
of the densely crowded cities, of the factories and mines. 
But in the music of Arnold Schénberg there is only a be- 
lated romanticism. And then, suddenly, he develops a 
“new ” style, and becomes “ modern.” 

It may be that all the rest was only apprenticeship, and 
that here he is himself. Certainly, the “ new ‘ Tristan’ ” 
cannot be found in the two sets of piano pieces, the orches- 
tra pieces, the melodrama “ Lieder des Pierrot Lunaire.” 
Before finding himself every genius traverses a period dur- 
ing which he speaks with the tongues of his masters. When 
finally he finds himself, he says his own thoughts with his 
own voice. Wagner was already himself in the “ Flying 
Dutchman,” Brahms in the Sonata Op. 5. But Schén- 
berg’s development had been mainly in the realm of tech- 
nique. His preédccupation with form has always been evi- 
dent. There is a great deal of Doctor of Music about the 
man, and of late his theories have interested him more than 
have his emotions. And just during this period of experi- 
mentation with musical theory there comes this “ modern ” 
style. There is something so labored, so dead about the 
works in this new manner that one catches oneself won- 
dering whether these little pieces aren’t entirely head-music, 
technical studies, experiments pure and simple, far removed 
from the finished product every work of art is. If they are 
such, we can at once cease to worry ourselves over a com- 
poser who believes that beauty can be mechanically created. 

P. L. Rosenrep. 
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New York City. 


As to a German Revolution 


IR: Mr. Frank Jewett Mather thinks that satisfactory 
S terms of peace cannot be contemplated until Germany 
shows some signs of conversion. A revolution would con- 
stitute such a sign since it would mean a repudiation of the 
ruling classes. But is a continuation of the war the only 
way to bring about such a revolution? It should obviously 
be intelligent—not the mere blind uprising of a people who 
have suffered beyond endurance and are distracted by 
poverty and want. Before that stage is reached a strong 
condemnation of the ends and aims of the war might be 
made not only in Germany but in other countries by an 
outraged people if the terms of peace were clearly stated. 
If the great majority of German people knew just what 
they were sending their sons to die for, the repudiation of 
their rulers might be hastened. At any rate it could do 
nothing but good if the participants were to throw a little 
more light on their gigantic “ moral ” conflict. 

Harriet Fox WHICHER. 
Amherst, Mass. 
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After the Play 


WO programs in New York to-day make a special 
promise to the adventuring playgoer. One, Emanuel 
Reicher’s, is an experiment in transplantation. The other, 
the Washington Square Players’, is an experiment in in- 
cubation. Both are more or less insurgent from Broad- 
way. In Mr. Reicher’s case the public is asked to leave 
the beaten track to see a foreigner and a foreigner’s scratch 
company in a play of great reputation. In the case of the 
Washington Square Players it is not the reputation of the 
dramas or the actors, but their freshness and audacity, 
that is expected to conquer the lethargic. Each of the ex- 
periments partly allures and partly intimidates the man 
who wants to see “ a good play.” 

How Mr. Reicher fulfils his promise with “ The Weav- 
ers” has already been recorded in these columns. It is 
a vivid experience to see this Hauptmann play, to be taken 
with such a large dramatic sweep into the fortunes of op- 
pressed workers, the children of a deep, humorous, sympa- 
thetic, inclusive heart. These are not the socially afflicted 
people of a journalistic mind, a mind concentrated on the 
theatrical punch and wallop. They are human beings more 
real to some of us than the ill-reported strikers of Houghton 
and Lawrence, and if the story is humanitarian it is also 
candid, escaping mawkishness and reformer’s cant. Except 
for those who want obvious excitement or obvious entertain- 
ment, “ The Weavers ” is a richly satisfactory projection of 
a communal fate. To miss it is to let slip one of the few 
unqualified advantages of being in New York. 

In the program of the Washington Square Players no 
such boon as “ The Weavers” is conferred. To look for 
such an accomplishment, however, would be mistaken. The 
aim of the Players is at once humbler and more ambitious. 
It is to give scope in the Bandbox Theatre to an originality 
that would otherwise have to submerge or conform. In 
their new bill there is one adaptation, a comedy by Frank 
Wedekind. The other productions bear names as yet un- 
familiar on Broadway—Lewis Beach, Philip Moeller, Jo- 
sephine A. Meyer, Lawrence Langner. These productions 
represent the real mission of the group. 

Nothing about the actual Bandbox Theatre, it must be 
said, suggests any tempestuous insurgency. In a Pink Room 
off the lobby there is an exhibition of drawings by Clara 
Tice. In the lobby itself a handful of dramatic works is 
on sale. But beyond these two mild divergences the scene 
is most orthodox. From the Knabe piano to the I. P. 
Frink Synthetic Stage Lighting Equipment, from the su- 
perb carriage-man to the noisy late-comers, everything is 
ordered in the best Broadway style. If there was anything 
in Greenwich Village that threatened the deportment of 
the regular theatre, it has evanesced in the hard trek to 
57th street. The ushers, it is true, are still unstereotyped. 
There is still a chance for excitement in seeking a program. 
But the carriage-man in livery marks a submissiveness. 
Long are the tentacles of the octopus New York. 

And behind the footlights of the Bandbox Theatre, it 
seems to me, the octopus is also insinuating its cunning 
feelers. A great deal of deftness is shown in the manipula- 
tion of the little stage. The scenes of the pantomime in 
the new bill, to give a single instance, are handled with 
much skill in small compass. The costumes and settings 
are excellently conceived. A lighter touch is being mas- 
tered in the comedies of manner. There is a greater clever- 
ness and wit and badinage. But of originality that would 
otherwise be compelled to submerge or conform, of genius 
loosed from the trammels of the regular commercial man- 
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ager, of freedom a-shriek, there are not many traces. In 
the labor of establishing a medium for the purveyance of 
their dramas, the Washington Square Players seem to have 
partially sacrificed the dramas they designed to purvey. 

It is not that whimsicality, for example, is not the love- 
liest use to which a theatre could be turned. The inten- 
tion back of Mr. Moeller’s “ Roadhouse in Arden” is an 
intention the most ingratiating. But what is there to 
choose between Henry Arthur Jones laboring to be funny 
in “ The Cock o’ the Walk” and Mr. Moeller laboring 
to be funny in his “ Roadhouse”? The marriage of Ham- 
let to Cleopatra was a happy conceit. It alone could have 
supplied Mr. Moeller with his theme. But that old dreary 
conjunction of Shakespeare and Bacon, that heavy allegory 
of immortality and youth—it amused the audience, but it 
was a second-rate, propelled amusement. On Broadway, 
yes. This is precisely the level of Broadway. But not as 
a sample of what our emancipés can do. The margin be- 
tween excellence and competence may here be very slight, 
and no one can say Mr. Moeller is not competent. But 
with such a setting as the Bandbox Theatre provides, with 
all the aspiration for the Players that is genuinely and 
widely felt, with Broadway itself so competent, the failure 
of comedy to perfect itself in an environment so favoring 
should certainly not be disguised. 

And at the risk of seeming doubly serious, I confess to 
the same lack of elation over the marionette pantomime. 
Here is a thing that to be captivating should have more than 
a lively facetiousness and a healthy desire to please. It 
should not assume its audience to be children. It should, 
by fancy, grace and surprise, convert its audience into chil- 
dren. Pantomime is the most amusing of all modes of ex- 
pression, the most graphic, the most artificial, the most dif- 
ficult. Gloucester was wrong in thinking it easy to “ smile 
in men’s faces, smooth, deceive and cog, duck with French 
nods and apish courtesy.” ‘To master this idiom requires 
an art more consummate than the Washington Square Play- 
ers even suggested. 

In “ The Tenor,” by Frank Wedekind, however, and 
especially in “ The Clod,” by Lewis Beach, the new bill at 
the Bandbox is a success. It was well worth all the self- 
indulgent experimentation of the lighter pieces, well worth 
all the misplaced concession to stock whimsicality and 
humor, to have made so fortunate a production as “ The 
Clod.” If comedy fails it is like a slip in dancing. One 
risks humiliation. But if tragedy fails one endangers every- 
thing. It is like a slip of the surgeon’s knife. And that 
failure, so common in the lacerating, scarring productions 
of the Grand Guignol, is beautifully avoided in Mr. 
Beach’s short play, “ The Clod.”” Mr. Beach gives us one 
little incident of the Civil War. In a wretched homestead 
on the border line between North and South there dwell 
an elderly farmer and his harassed drudge of a wife. 
They are invaded by a fugitive and his pursuers. It is a 
case of “ frightfulness.” The woman is bullied hatefully. 
But when at last one of the irate soldiers calls her a “ hag” 
there is a swift and dreadful climax, a flame from the clod. 
Except for the verbiage of the refugee, the scene rings true. 
Especally true is the woman. 

That the Washington Square Players can discover, stage 
and manage such genuine pieces as “ The Clod ” is by all 
odds the main feature of their experiment. Triumphs may 
eventually be achieved in bijou productions, pantomimes, 
skits and “ incidental tinklings.” But even with symptoms 
of New York smartness in this direction there is ample 
compensation in the Clods. 


January 22, 1916 


F. H. 
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Books and Things 


OMEWHERE in the writings of a critic whom it is 
unsafe for lovers of a quiet life to name nowadays, so 
great is still his power to irritate our more youthful mod- 
erns, it is said that the strongest of all literary influences is 
that of works upon works. We want to do something dif- 
ferent from what has already been done—there you have 
the origin and the active principle of changes in taste and 
of literary revolutions. If we take a look at contemporary 
English literature, keeping Brunetiére’s assertion in mind, 
we may succeed in wondering why no younger playwright 
had tried to write plays as different as possible from Bernard 
Shaw’s. Nothing is easier, I admit, than to write plays which 
lack his wit and his power of effective statement. To achieve 
this kind of difference we have only to be as fuzzily inarticu- 
late and as dull as it has pleased God to make us. But to 
write plays or novels which are essentially a denial of 
Shaw’s major premise is a job beneath nobody's powers. It is 
this major premise which gives him most of his coherence, 
most of his unity, most of his unlikeness to life. I cannot 
help wondering why it has provoked no younger writer to 
accurate symmetrical revolt. 


Imagine, if you please, an Italian author, either a novel- 
ist or a dramatist, who lived in seventeenth century Flor- 
ence, and who was very brilliant and witty in his attacks 
upon the notion that heavy bodies fall earthward with 
velocities proportional to their weights. Imagine him writ- 
ing a story or a play about a Florentine armorer, who had 
for years been living apart from his family, who reéntered 
their lives, who almost at once set about converting them 
to the true faith of an armorer, namely, that “the path 
described by a projectile, being the result of the combina- 
tion of a uniform transverse motion with a uniformly ac- 
celerated vertical motion, must, apart from the resistance 
of the air, be a parabola,” who kept on expounding this 
faith until he had converted some members of his family 
and had deeply impressed them all. Imagine our author 
classifying his men and women according to their belief or 
disbelief in the ansated form of Saturn, in the moon’s 
diurnal and monthly librations, in the earth’s diurnal 
motion of rotation, in the immovability of the sun. 
In one sense, to be sure, such a classification would corre- 
spond to reality, just as it is true to-day that the popula- 
tion of Chicago is divided into those who know and those 
who do not know how to extract the cube root of a given 
number. And the Italian’s would indeed be a more sig- 
nificant classification, because in Italy, in the seventeenth 
century, if you knew that a man eagerly accepted or as 
eagerly repudiated Galileo’s beliefs you already knew a 
good deal about him. 


Shaw’s classification of men and women is even more 
significant. His comedy, if we lump all his plays together 
and overlook their variations from type, challenges what 
passes current as good sense to have another look at itself, 
to listen to questions, to admit doubts, to conclude that it 
isn’t good sense after all. The mistakes made by his mis- 
taken persons involve whole ways of looking at the whole 
world. Being also extremely widespread and popular, with 
the most respectable labels gummed all over them, they have 
forced upon Shaw the task of manufacturing a public opin- 
ion which can see these mistakes as he sees them, and con- 
demn them with his condemnation. In playing against 
them he has very wisely loaded the dice. He has repre- 
sented the persons whose opinions he thinks right as out- 
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arguing and triumphing over the persons whose opinions 
he thinks wrong, as nearly always victorious in discussion. 
Nor is this all. His critics of popular morality are repre- 
sented as not only victorious in particular discussions, but 
as many sizes larger intellectually than popular morality’s 
defenders. Shaw’s major premise is that the way to find 
out what is best worth knowing about a man is to ask 
whether his most general ideas are Shaw’s or not Shaw’s. 


This I put forward not as a description of Shaw comedy, 
but only of that comedy when regarded solely as a possible 
provocation to younger writers who are looking for a chance 
to innovate. From my standpoint it wouldn’t much matter 
whether they thought Shaw’s opinions right or wrong. 
They might be willing to concede, their plays or novels 
might even be the gainers if they conceded, that Shaw’s 
opinions and right opinions are interchangeable terms. 
Looking about them with their eyes open they would notice 
that although it takes brains to acquire right opinions when 
these are new, right opinions which are old are often found 
in heads without brains. They would admit that brains 
otherwise exceptionally powerful often entertain the very 
wrongest opinions, and often lack general ideas of any kind. 
Their novels and plays would be written to emphasize now 
the impotence of intellectual strength when coupled with 
a totally wrong view of the world, now the negligibility of 
right views when their holder is a duffer. The innovator’s 
game, you see, would be merely to insist that the rightness 
or wrongness of a man’s opinions upon institutions or 
morals does not necessarily imply what it nearly always im- 
plies in Shaw comedy, and that to classify people according 
to their opinions is to make only one of many possible and 
significant classifications. 


Realists on one side, romantic idealists and sentimentalists 
on the other—this division of mankind has been in Shaw’s 
hands a lethal and glittering sword, but any such arbitrary 
division is unjust to the complexity of the world. You 
couldn’t measure Samuel Pepys by such a ruler. He was a 
realist in business. Mr. Wheatley goes so far as to call 
him “ one of the ablest men that ever lived.” His general 
ideas are fairly represented by his fancy that death would 
be no bad thing if it were one long dream of Lady Castle- 
maine. Pepys couldn’t get into Shaw comedy without get- 
ting defaced and diminished. Neither could Cardinal New- 
man, a formidable antagonist in discussion, but possessed 
of general opinions which would make him appear in Shaw 
comedy as he did to Carlyle, who said he had or had not, I 
forget which, “ the intellect of a moderate-sized rabbit.” 


In our own day we need look no further in our search 
for a man not to be judged by his opinions, say, of current 
morality, than Mr. Elihu Root. He has never examined 
current morality with his real mind, has never taught his 
followers that it is right to do something commonly deemed 
wrong, or wrong to do something commonly deemed all 
right. This is true of him, and by no means irrelevant. 
But to see Mr. Root so is to see only a small part of him. 
I should like to read a novel, or see a play, in which he was 
the central figure, in which he would out-argue all his op- 
ponents, would triumph over everybody else in discussion, 
would be dialectically victorious all along the line, and in 
which events, stronger and more persuasive than any of his 
human adversaries, would end by confuting him utterly, by 
putting him to rout, by proving that his most imbecile op- 
ponent had been right in opinion. 

P. ba 
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“The Immortal Residue” 


Verse, by Adelaide Crapsey. Rochester, New York: The 
Manas Press. 


T the foot of one of these verses there are the sinister 
words “Saranac Lake, N. Y., 1914.” The last 
year of Miss Crapsey’s life was spent in exile at a “ health” 
resort there. She died October 8th, 1914, aged thirty-five. 
That she was young, that she regretted to give up life, 
and that she was doomed to die, we know from this writer 
herself. But one must say respectfully that it is to ask too 
little of art to confuse its appeal with the person’s. Genuine 
poetry is not dependent on a special situation. It provides 
its own setting. It is Miss Crapsey’s triumph that in spite 
of an alien appeal she was an exquisite artist. 

These verses are in one sense the flower of a fatality. 
They were written in the shadow of death and they com- 
memorate the hours that escorted the poet to her end. But 
so finely did Miss Crapsey avail herself of her circumstance 
that she integrated it, a peculiarly unhappy circumstance, 
into peculiarly delicate and touching poetry. 

Certain five-line stanzas in a form her own may be quoted 
to illustrate Miss Crapsey’s greatest gift, a decorative one. 
In the heightened and narrowed intensity of these impres- 
sions one may detect a pathology. They are written by 
moonlight rather than sunlight, thin, eliminative, crepus- 
cular. But each one of them has witchery. The first is a 
thing overheard, November Night: 


Se Si. 

With faint dry sound, 

Like steps of passing ghosts, 

The leaves, frost-crisp’d, break from the trees 


And fall. 


Another is a thing seen, The Warning: 


Just now, 

Out of the strange 

Still dusk. . . . as strange, asstill. .. . 
A white moth few. Why am I grown 
So cold? 


Another is a thing felt, The Guarded Wound: 


If it 

Were lighter touch 

Than petal of flower resting 

On grass, oh still too heavy it were, 
Too heavy! 


These are but gestures, exclamations before the insup- 
portable or the infinite, yet they carry fine suggestion. And 
Miss Crapsey could well employ such a form to speak of 
The Grand Canyon: 


By Zeus! 

Shout word of this 

To the eldest dead! ‘Titans, 

Gods, Heroes, come who have once more 
A home! 


Apart from their speaker, some of these utterances are 
orphan. This is their weakness. But read in the little 
volume as they come, in the hovering presence of their 
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author, they are strangely eloquent. For a strong sense 
of that author’s personality accumulates. .It is pleasantly 
acquired from the reverential quaintness of a “ Cradle- 
Song.” It is satisfied by a dry wit in “ Expenses” and a 
free romance in “The Witch.” It is deepened by such 
images as she gives of the landscape from which she shrank, 
“ Grey road, grey fields, wind and a bitter rain.” But the 
most predisposing poems are those that frankly or mordantly 
dwell on death and make of her book a veritable “ funeral 
urn,” 


And if the many sayings of the wise 

Teach of submission I will not submit, 
But with a spirit all unreconciled 

Flash an unquenched defiance to the stars. 
Better it is to walk, to run, to dance, 
Better it is to laugh and leap and sing, 

To know the open skies of dawn and night, 
To move untrammeled down the flaming noon, 
And I will clamor it through weary days 
Keeping the edge of deprivation sharp, 

Nor with the pliant speaking on my lips 

Of resignation, sister to defeat. 

I'll not be patient. I will not lie still. 


This quotation is not so characteristic of Miss Crapsey 
as those in which she exhibited her sharp delight in design— 
in pellucid phrasing, in definite vision, in cadence crisp and 
sweet. “ The Lonely Death” is more characteristic: 


In the cold I will rise, I will bathe 
In waters of ice; myself 

Will shiver, and shrive myself, 

Alone in the dawn, and anoint 
Forehead and feet and hands; 

I will shutter the windows from light, 
I will place in their sockets the four 
Tall candles and set them aflame 

In the grey of the dawn; and myself 
Will lay myself straight in my bed, 
And draw the sheet under my chin. 


Cold fire like this is rare. It is to be found in more 
than one of these verses. It came out of the most real of 
all desires, the desire for mere life. 

When Charles Lamb wrote his confessions of a drunkard 
he gave an intensely intimate experience. He appealed to 
his reader’s social consciousness as well as his esthetic, and 
moved him as by a personal interview. It was effectual, 
but there was something about it that Lamb instinctively 
disliked. He threatened, as I dimly recall, to amplify his 
revelations by publishing the harrowing memoirs of a water- 
drinker. Such a reaction is certainly understandable. Direct 
experience is suggestive to all creative artists, but it is a 
limited spirit that confines itself to direct experiences, and 
a dull and literal soul that seeks so to attribute creation. 
What an artist feels and says is personally conditioned. The 
more we know about the artist as a person, the more intel- 
ligible, in one sense, his work becomes.> The epilepsy of 
Dostoévsky, the opium of Coleridge, the Catholicism of 
Francis Thompson, the affluence of Browning, the unhappy 
marriage of George Meredith—these things were influen- 
tial, affected their victims’ susceptibility, determined in some 
degree their production. It is inevitable that such facts 
should be considered. But discretion has to be used in 
giving heed to autobiography. Art cannot be grossly esti- 
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mated as a human document. Criticism cannot be converted 
into a perpetual discussion and elucidation of personalities. 
An artist is first of all concerned with the realities that he 
encompassed and administrates. It is these, not the per- 
sonality through which he attains his realities, that should 
chiefly be considered. 

Just for this reason too great emphasis may be placed on 
Miss Crapsey’s fate. Sensations of pity may mingle with, 
and vitiate, sensations of beauty. But her emotion was 
true and poignant, her craft exacting, her spirit the artist’s. 
She should be reckoned and warmly cherished as a poet. 

F. H. 


Walter Bagehot 


The Collected Works of Walter Bagchot: With a Life 
by Mrs. Russell Barrington. Ten Volumes. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $25.00 net. 


HE reputation of Walter Bagehot has in nowise 

diminished in the forty years that have passed since 
his death. People are beginning to understand a little of 
the lasting significance of what he achieved. He was the 
first man to make finance arrestingly intelligible to ordi- 
nary men and women. It is no longer possible to whisper 
of Lombard Street as of a home of certain Eleusinian mys- 
teries. It was Bagehot’s triumph that he made the Bank 
act pass into the current coin of conversation. That Eng- 
lish constitution which Blackstone deformed, and de Toc- 
queville almost failed to discover, it is no exaggeration to 
say he in some sense created. Certainly his influence is 
directly perceptible in the form and content of its modern 
history. Nor was this all. He was probably the first man 
adequately to appreciate the significance of Darwinism for 
social theory. Despite nearly fifty years of progressive in- 
terpretation, not even the general acceptanee of Weismann- 
ism has supplanted his “ Physics and Politics” as incom- 
parably the best introduction to its subject. And when it 
is remembered that these books are only a tithe of his work, 
that he struggled all his life with ill-health and domestic 
misfortune, that he was at once a banker and the editor of 
the most important political weekly of his time, it is diffi- 
cult to resist the judgment that his was among the most 
creative minds of the nineteenth century. 

What was his secret? It lay, surely, in the vigorous 
clarity of his insight. Bagehot had the supreme good for- 
tune to be probably the most brilliant amateur of the Vic- 
torian age. If he had a profession it was that of the inter- 
ested but detached observer. He had that kind of mind 
which is at once methodical and penetrating. It seemed 
impossible to conceal from him the heart of any subject. 
The youth of twenty-five who witnessed the coup d’état of 
1851 had but in 1870 to re-edit his early prediction—per- 
haps with a little less ungenial irony. Add to that quality 
a pen which was able invariably and effortlessly to say his 
thought in words precisely calculated to convey it, and one 
begins to have some general idea of the nature of the high 
service he performed. 

Rightly to understand him one ought perhaps to begin 
with the “ Physics and Politics” and regard the rest of his 
work as the consequence of that effective naturalism. The 
strength of that book lies in the vivid way in which he en- 
traps in a phrase the elusive secret of primitive personality, 
the quick, almost startling manner in which he reveals it, 
so that its significance flashes almost upon the conscious- 
ness. It was here that he served the need Mr. Graham 
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Wallas has supplied so brilliantly in our own day—that of 
making all political analysis fundamentally psychological. 
He is never satisfied until he has related institutions to 
men; and his men are almost hauntingly the people you can 
meet every day in Broadway or the Strand. It was, in fact, 
his discovery that man is neither a demigod nor a fallen 
angel. He took his stand by an ape-ancestry and did not 
shrink from the conclusion that man is therefore human. 

So that when he came to the analysis of political and 
economic conditions he had already the equipment of a fault- 
less method. Whether you read “ Lombard Street ” or the 
more abstract “ Economic Studies,” the whole value of 
them lies in their psychological naturalism. All Bagehot’s 
work is essentially dynamic in conception. He does not at- 
tempt, because he disapproves, the crude statics of the ortho- 
dox economist. “ Lombard Street” is not the analysis of 
an ideal banking system to be found, possibly, in Utopia. 
It is the simple study of what happens when seven middle- 
aged merchants in the city of London manage a very special 
institution in a very special way. That the financial system 
of the world depended upon their success would have in- 
terested him less than the fact that from the study of their 
methods and results he could depict the working psychology 
of the average business man. The reviewers who called it 
as fascinating as a novel were, for once, exactly right. It 
was a novel because it was a picture, an interpretation, of 
an important piece of life. It remains as the classic de- 
scription of an economic institution at work. 

His approach to the “ English Constitution” is in no- 
wise dissimilar. Institutions are to him the expression of 
character; and so he views King, Lords, and Commons as 
secreted in the nature of Englishmen. It is less important 
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to-day that he should first have revealed the part played 
by the Cabinet as the buckle which binds the several parts 
of government into a whole as that he should have em- 
phasized the changeability of the picture he drew. He was 
not to be deceived by the pathetic medievalism of Black- 
stone. He drew not a courtier’s portrait but that of an 
artist desirous of understanding the hidden depths of his 
subject’s personality. If in the result her majesty Queen 
Victoria appears as a distinguished widow in retirement, the 
loss in theory is a gain in truth. If the admirer of an 
hereditary chamber is scathingly bidden examine it, that only 
makes possible its ultimate reform. If the worshipper of 
the American Constitution learns something of its patent 
vices, the shock will but result in constructive inspiration. 
That, indeed, was one of the most valuable features of 
Bagehot’s mind. Every study he made resulted in some- 
thing very like revelation. If he overthrew preconceived 
notions with something of violence it was only to give you 
simultaneously a vision of a more fertile attitude. He 
brought the steady light of “real” analysis into a world 
of befogged legalism. He shattered once and for all the 
idea that God was especially present at the birth of the 
English constitution. He never, like Burke, “ venerated 
where he was unable presently to comprehend.” He saw 
that an attitude of thoughtless and unintelligent servitude 
to effete ideas is as bad as unrestrained and uninstructed 
power over them. That is why the steady constitutional 
reform of the past half-century is so largely traceable to his 
influence. 

Not that Bagehot was free from defect in his political 
outlook. His confidence in men ceased—perhaps from pro- 
fessional bias—below that stratum in society where the 
privilege of a banking account begins. He had nothing of 
that heedless and instinctive generosity which in men like 
Lincoln and Cobden and Bright symbolized the essential 
morality of democratic endeavor. He wrote of the “ lower 
orders” with all the hearty distaste of a rector’s wife in 
an English cathedral town. Of their actual or even poten- 
tial capacity he made entire abstraction. To him the 
workers were always uneducated and grasping. The ex- 
tension of the franchise to them in 1867 seemed to him like 
bursting the natural dykes of social protection. And 
surely his advice to the Lords to make common cause with 
the plutocrats of the lower house implicitly enshrines the 
surprisingly ignorant belief that the desires of democracy 
are but the spoils of Belgravia. His general criticism, in- 
deed, reads like that plethora of inept pamphleteering which 
in 1832 prophesied that doom was about to descend upon 
an England which had forsaken the way of the Lord. 
Here is the secret of the amazing misunderstanding of Lin- 
coln which characterized all Bagehot’s work. Nothing of 
Lincoln’s singular majesty was perceived by him. For he 
was blinded by the conviction that a democracy, and par- 
ticularly the American democracy, cannot choose its lead- 
ers, and he was therefore precluded on a priori grounds 
from the perception that Lincoln symbolized a final case 
against the fitful aristocracy of middle-class talent in which 
Bagehot put his trust. So that in the result he was par- 
tially blind to half the potential richness of political life. 
It is not beyond the mark to say that his every criticism of 
popular government needs a footnote of emphatic scep- 
ticism. 

There were other sides to Bagehot’s work which are too 
little known. In an age when literary criticism has be- 
come a technical profession it is perhaps dangerous to sug- 
gest that certain essays like those on the first Edinburgh 
reviewers, on Hartley Coleridge, on Shakespeare the Man, 
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are little less than a genuine tonic; but this is very honestly 
and emphatically the case. For Bagehot understood that 
the one canon of such criticism is to have no canons. He 
told you what the man meant to him, what he would have 
told each of them at a dinner table when the chairs had 
been pushed back and the cigars lighted. His Shelley is 
the enthusiastic boy who showered down leaflets from the 
roof of the Dublin inn. His sketch of Clough makes you 
almost catch the smile, grimly weird, of that pool of silence. 
And when he turns from the literary to the political study 
he has even more valuable observation to centribute. The 
Gladstone he drew at close quarters in 1860 differs only in 
detail from the full-length portrait we see in perspective in 
Lord Morley’s noble volumes. His study of Sir Robert 
Peel to one reader at least incomparably the truest 
portrait that has yet been painted. What he wrete of his 
father-in-law, Mr. James Wilson, will enable the curious 
student to understand better than a score of technical 
works the rationale of British rule in India. There exists 
no more profound discussion of the American Constitution 
in its relation to the Civil War than that which he con- 
tributed at its very outset. There is much not unworthy of 
Burke in his speculations on parliamentary reform. The 
series of editorials from the “ Economist” are a vivid com- 
mentary on the quarter of the nineteenth century they 
cover; I venture to predict that when its ideal historian 
arrives there will be frequent reference to them in his 
footnotes. Certainly he will not otherwise be the ideal 
historian. 

The great merit of Bagehot was his profound and abid- 
ing interest in men. This not even his gayest witchery can 
obscure. And for us this must be the real interest he pos- 
sesses. Style, after all, is only of value so far as it reveals 
the core of meaning, and to that end Bagehot used his gift. 
We, like him, are above all interested in events because they 
are the deeds of men. They are the signposts of character; 
and the men they thus portray are those who under differ- 
ent names and guises in each age direct our civilization. 
What changes in each age is not so much desire as the effi- 
ciency with which we can make response to it. It is there- 
fore above all a working political psychology of which we 
have need. Without it what answers we may make to our 
problems are like the efforts of sailors on uncharted seas. 
Than Bagehot the statesman could have no more admirable 
compass. He never fails to delight as he never fails to 
illuminate. Nil tetigit quod non ornavit. 


Harowp J. LaskI. 


January 22, 1916 


Puritanism Made Pleasurable 


The Bent Twig, by Dorothy Canfield. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. $1.35 net. 


HERE is a lovely air of happiness about this book of 
Mrs. Fisher’s, it is so gaily resolute and hopeful and 
unafraid—and wise as well. It is the story of a young 
American girl whose beauty and intelligence give her much 
opportunity for experience, and it is written with real gusto. 
Mrs. Fisher seems to have no doubt about the usefulness 
for a girl of a spirit of enterprise, and to believe that the 
strength which comes when a sense of reality takes the place 
of pleasant imaginings is the beginning of happiness. ‘The 
reader enjoys the gay bravery in this philosophy. He en- 
joys, too, the note the book has of surprise, not only about 
the pleasantness of the world, but also about many of its 
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“little ways.” It is a spectacle of life very fresh and un- 
dimmed. 

Through the first half of the book, which is much the 
more direct and perhaps the deeper, the scene is laid in La 
Chance, a Middle Western town with a state university 
where Sylvia Marshall’s father is professor of economics. 
He had come from Vermont, had been rich and worldly 
while a youth, had lost his fortune, had married a Vermont 
girl of farmer stock, and is living a life he feels as useful 
and satisfying in a town he can recognize as crude and 
provincial. Sylvia has a childhood that she vaguely feels 
her worldly and rich aunt is damning when she dubs it 
“ idyllic.” Later on as a student at the state university, 
Sylvia yields to youth’s natural rebellious wish to feel and 
know for itself—she turns to people not liked by her parents 
and becomes engaged for a few hours to the favorite and 
most gilded youth in the community. He very quickly, 
however, shows a stupid brutishness to the girl, who runs 
away to the home which is “ idyllic.” She had been bent 
to incline toward the clean and the open. 

Three years later her rich aunt takes her off, first to the 
Vermont village that is both a fashionable summer resort 
and the home of hardy intelligent farmers like her mother’s 
people, and then to Paris into an American colony that 
imitates the Faubourg, as interpreted by Mr. James and 
Mrs. Wharton. Sylvia’s development in these settings is 
freshly realized—the use she makes of her love for Felix 
Morrison, connoisseur and raffiné, who loves her but whose 
tastes demand great wealth; and her love for Austin Page 
which grows unnoticed till she too turns her back confi- 
dently on luxury, which may not be always harmful but 
which she knows she cannot bear unnarrowed and unhar- 
dened. The reader ends by asking whether as a matter of 
vicarious experience Sylvia’s life is not made as significant, 
as important, as any of the numerous young Englishmen’s 
lives the general reader has lived through lately—Young 
Earnest’s—Michael Fane’s—Jacob Stahl’s—Peter Para- 
gon’s? 

Mrs. Fisher’s ardor for what it seems ungracious and 
unsympathetic to tag as plain living and high thinking, 
since her ardor so warms and colors it, gives perhaps a 
theme to her book that makes its interest almost too social. 
She has perhaps in her book created only two real char- 
acters whose interest is independent of our vivid interest 
in herself—the father and mother of Sylvia. These two 
are really “ done ”—they even suggest Sir Frank and Lady 
Jocelyn, perhaps the pleasantest parents in fiction! Her 
book is well built and is written clearly and forcibly, but 
one is never conscious of esthetic pleasure, except from Mr. 
and Mrs. Marshall. One's pleasure is in one’s gratitude 
for Mrs. Fisher’s fine, high-spirited democracy. Indeed 
one is led to ask if Mrs. Fisher does not seem as significant 
nowadays as Beresford and Cannan and the rest of them? 
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‘*Not only is this the most impor- 
tant work of fiction of the new year; 
it is safe to say that when 1916 has 
run its course, ‘The Strangers’ 
Wedding’ will remain one of the few 
genuinely notable novels of the 
year.”’ Philadelphia Press 
If you read Mr. George’s previous novel 


on marriage, “The ond Blooming” 
(10th printing), you cannot afford to miss 


THE STRANGERS’ 
WEDDING 


By W. L. GEORGE 
450 pages (2d printing) $1.35 net 





A TIMELY AND INVALUABLE WORK 


THE MONROE DOCTRINE 


AN INTERPRETATION 
By ALBERT BUSHNELL HART 

Written by the Professor of the Science of Government of 
Harvard University, this work presents, as clearly as the 
conditions admit, what the Monroe Doctrine has meant from 
time to time ; what it actually means today ; and what the 
difficulties are in the way of making it work in the present 
disturbed international situation. 


With Map. Crown 800. Cloth. $1.75 net. 
At All Booksellers 
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i American people may not pass 
unheeded.”—Wm. Stanley Braithwaite in his 1914 An- 
thology of Magasine Verse. 

“ ‘We Unborn’, in Mr. Oppenheim's ‘Songs for the New 
Age’, is the title of the greatest modern psalm since Thom 
son’s ‘Hound of Heaven’ and Whitman's ‘Song of Myseif’ 
- . « These songs are filled with an ecstatic discontent 
—they are battle cries that call to a beautiful conflict, that 
rouse us against the armies of the torpidly living and the 
complacently dead.”—Louis Untermeyer in The Chicago 
Evening Post. 


SONGS FOR THE NEW AGE 


by 
JAMES OPPENHEIM 
Price $1.20 Net 
At all bookstores. Published by 


THE CENTURY CO. 
New York City 














“Unquestionably ‘Songs for the New Age’ is a creative 
book and burns with its own flame; indeed, it is all flame 
and as compared with the inert and obviously invented 
work of the sers libre school, it glows with a passionate fire. 
Mr. Oppenheim has lived, he has much to say, and he says 
it with unmistakable accent of power.’’—Jessie B. Ritten- 
house, ia The New York Times. 


“*SONGS FOR THE NEW AGE’ ISA MILE- 
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® This plan has saved 


the company $37,000 


YOUNG department head with his plan 

enabled his company to eliminate certain 

costly parts of the business which the directors had 

not known were unprofitable. Asa result the presi- 
dent appointed him his assistant. 


This young man tells us that it was by applying to his own 
business the suggestions given in the Modern Business Course 
and Service, that he was able to work out one plan that saved 
his company $37,000. 


Helps Men Succeed in a Big Way 

This case is typical of thousands. Every day men are doubi- 
ing their earnings by having looked ahead and fitted themselves 
for the opportunities that come to the men who are equipped. 
This Course and Service is Based Upon the Actual Experience 

of Thousands of Successful Business Men 

The Institute collects, classifies and transmits to you, through 
the Modern Business Course and Service, the best thought 
and practice in modern business. It will give you a thorough 
and sound training in the fundamental principles underlying all 
departments of business—it will give you a knowledge that could 
be otherwise obtained only by years of bitter experience—if at all. 

A j > Cc il 

The Advisory Council are Judge E. H. Gary, Chairman of 
the United States Steel Corporation; Frank A. Vanderlip, Presi- 
dent of the National City Bank; John Hays Hammond, the 
great engineer; Joseph French Johnson, Dean of New York 
University School of Commerce; and Jeremiah W. Jenks, the 
statistician and economist. 


“Forging Ahead in Business” 

A careful reading of this 128-page book,"Forging Ahead in Business”, 
which we will send you free, will repay you many times over. It wil! 
help measure what you know — what you don't know, and what you 
should know to make success sure. Every business man with either « 
business or a car er to guide to bigger, surer success, should read this 
beok. Simply send the coupon below for your copy. 
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Since 1914 the National Child Labor Committee has been | 
influential in securing improved child labor or compulsory edu- 
cation laws in every state in the Union. | 
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It now asks the readers of The New Republic to help 
secure the passage by the present Congress of the Keating-Owen 
Bill to prohibit interstate commerce in child-made goods. 
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The passage of this bill means a future for 150,000 child- 
ren now being robbed of development by long hours of toil in 
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the United States and Canada. 
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usages,dancing, graceful carriage, 
poise, belong to the curriculum 
of every geod school for girls. 


The announcements of the best schools can 
be found in Scribner's Magazine every month. 
If detailed information is desired, address 
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The February 
CENTURY 


(Mid-Winter Fiction Number) 





Staking a Larkspur 
About two women, a wounded officer, and an English 
country-house in wartime; a lon short story by Anne 
Douglas Sedgwick, author of “Tante.” 


The Get-Away 
How far should a man limit his love-making? Mary 
Heaton Vorse presents a fresh view of an ever-inter- 
esting question in this delightful new serio-comic 
story. 


The Last Works of Edouard Detaille 
An illustrated review of the great French military 
ainter, by Armand Dayot, Inspector-General of 
‘ine Arts to the French Government. 


The World After the War 
Dr. Hendrik Willem van Loon describes, in a well- 
reasoned prophecy, the social revolution that is bound 
to follow the war. 


America and Japan 
An article of high political angoreen nap Rae Baron 
Eiichi Shibusawa, the “‘Pierpont Morgan of Jap: 


The Play Boys of Brittany 
About the Fusiliers Marins, the gayest, bravest, most 
lovable soldiers of France; by Arthur Gleason.’ 


A Forgotten Small Nationality 
The whole truth about Ireland and the war, by F. 
Sheehy Skeffington. 


In Senlis 


An impression in words by Eric Fisher Wood, with 
seven sketches by Orville Peets. 


Alibi 
A golf story by Holworthy Hall, in which an indis- 
pensable sum of money is ingeniously separated from 
an aged plutocrat. 


What Every Man Should Know 
am is, about women. A suggestion by Alice Duer 
iller. 


The Collaborators 
A thrillingly romantic short story by Albert Kinross, 
the novelist. 


A Touch of Sun 
Wherein William J. Neidi ints out the difference 
between “standing for” ture and possessing it. 


Our Nation in the Building 
A picturesque chapter on Aaron Burr in Helen Nico- 
lay’s series on the romance of our early history. 


Children of Hope 
Continuing Stephen Whitman’s serial about three 
lovely heroines and the artistic life. 





You are a CENTURY kind of or you wouldn’t 
be reading “The New Republi Why bother to 
buy every time? Fill in the coupon below. 


The Century Co., 353 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


Gentlemen: Please find enclosed $4, for which send 
THE CENTURY for one year, with the Feb- 
ruary number, to 


(New Repub.-16-1) 


January 22, 1916 
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Anathema 


“Why don’t you let me alone about your old paper? I have 
no time for it—no money—only the inclination. It is not my 
idea of a magazine. A magazine should be a paper you could 
take up at your leisure and put down when you felt sleepy. It 
should use ideas which, if they cannot appeal to our reason, 
can appeal to our faith and training. I have work to do. 
And I neglect it until I have read The New Republic. I wish 
to be soothed. And I become so warlike I write—I almost 
write—letters to the editor. Why are you not more careful 
with your list of contributors? ZThe New Republic never reads 
as though it were all written by the same man. I want my 
magazine so modulated I can go from love story to war article 
without noticing the change. Other editorial staffs do this for 
me. Why can’t you achieve it? I can’t afford The New 
Republic, but I know a friend whose copy I can borrow. And 
I’m making another friend take it. But he does not need 
sleep as much as I do.”’ 


K. O’H., New York City. 
There ts yet time to use this coupon and 
inspire the new year for some peace- 
ful, sleep-needy, benighted being— 
yourself or another. 
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NEW DUTTON PUBLICATIONS 





Memories 

By LORD REDESDALE. 2 Volumes. 
Net, $12.00 
A cultivated mind, experiences in many parts 
the world, humour, geniality, innumerable 
friendships with well-known people and a vig- 
orous memory have enabled ton Redesdale to 
write one of the best books of reminiscences 

which have appeared in recent years. 


The Appeal of the Picture 


By F. C. TILNEY. Illustrated. Net, $2.50 
An examination of the principles of picture- 
making, which are the outcome of the experience 
~ a ACT seal put to practical test during fifteen 


Artsof Early England,The 


By BALDWIN BROWN. Vols. 3 and ¢. Rat 
t, 


These volumes are a further instalment of the 

Arts In Early England, the work in which Pro- 

fessor Baldwin Brown is dealing in a systematic 

manner with a constructive and artistic activity 

in the Anglo-Saxon. 

Volumes 1 and 2 previously issued, each, 
Net, $5.00 


Venizelos Eleftherios, 


His Life and His Work 

By Dr. G. KEROFILOS. Net, $1.25 
The tion to which Greece has attained is 
mainly due to the clear sight and patriotism of 
Venizelos; and therefore, many will wish to be 
= acquainted with his record and person- 


The Life and Times of 
Master John Hus 


By COUNT LUTZOW. New Edition. Net, $3.50 
This life is the chief source of our information 
on the life of the reformer. Count Lutzow's 
work is all that it should be in the way of pre- 
cision and accuracy, and it is written with 
commendable vivacity and energy. 


Russian Folk Tales 


Translated from the Russian with introduction 
and notes by LEONARD A. MAGNUS. 
Net, $2.00 
This selection represents, as completely as pos- 
sible, the vast scope and variety of Russian 
Folk Tales. 


In Pastures Green 

By PETER McARTHUR. Net, $1.75 
A series of short delightful essays, in the form 
of a journal which deals with all kinds of farm 
work at different seasons of the year. 


Old Familiar Faces 


By THEODORE WATTS-DUNTO 


Essays on the great literary figu: 

eneration written in a delicate and dignified 
lish, which makes the book a literary 

monument of great value. 


A City of The Dawn 

By ROBERT KEABLE. Net, $1.50 
Introduction by ARTHUR C. BENSON. 

ae account of missionary work in East Africa. 


he book is vivid, pict ue, impressive 
Gopal ae “Arth = G, bemen” 


Black Beauty 


By ANNA SEWELL. $2.50 

Also a limited large paper edition. Net, $10.00 
The edition is fully illustrated in color pictures 
and many line decorations by Lucy Kemp- 
Welch, one of the famous artists of horses 
of the day. 


His Nature and 


By W. B. RARENCND. Enlarged and revised 

edition. Illus Net, $1.00 

ley «TT oe yl 

t of the child, and the bearing of 

the results of child study on the education and 
care of children is kept in view throughout. 


Consumptionand Its Cure 
By Physical Exercises 


By FILIP SYLVAN, M.D. Net, $1.25 

that consum: can be cured by a 

ra’ method of fi some simple laws 
of nature. 








Geneam Pichegru’s 
Treason 
By Major Sir JOHN HALL, Bart. vest. 
“As a study of the the mow of European His- 
absorbing books 


tory this is one of 
that we can recall."’—Observer. 


English Railways. Their 
Development and their Relation 


to the State 


By MR. EDWARD CELA er. 
Preaatie a detailed historical account of the 
of Engiish Railways up to the 

ag 1900. 


A Short History of Europe 


By CHARLES prey ne TERRY. Net, $2.00 


Practical Stage Directing 
for Amateurs 


By EMERSON TAYLOR. Net, $1.00 


Enumerating the principles on which good 
stage production is based; and making 
available some of the points of the technical 
knowledge vitally necessary to both actor and 
manager. 


A Chant of Love for 
England and Other Poems 


By HELEN GRAY CONE. Net, $1.00 


The title poem of this volume is a reply to the 
Heer Py alg There are also other 


beautiful 


ballads, songs and sonnets 
many of them t breathing love for England. 
ooeitaileas Th of 
italism, The 


By WERNER SOMBART. Net, $5.00 
A study of the history and psychology of the 
modern business man. 


The British Coal Trade 


By H. STANLEY JEVONS. Net, $2.25 


A peontes cocumnt of the csi mining industry 
anl of Gn cand wode of the British Isles, in 
— is paid to the economic 
and social aspects. 


A Treatise on Hand 
Lettering 


By WILFRED J. LINEHAM. Net, $3.50 





Appealing to all technical peopie throughout 
the —_ whether students or those in actual 
practice. 


Germany in Defeat 
By COUNT CHARLES DE SOUZA and 
MAJOR HALDANE MACFALL. Net, $2.00 


Of vital interest to all Americans; to those with 

pro-ally tendencies it will give confidence; to 

others, = will show the futility of adverse pro- 
sm. 


The War Lords 

By A. G. GARDINER. Net, $2.50 
An enlarged and eo ay revised edition, in 
which fresh material has added, including 





a chapter on Lord ieee “with handsome 
portraits. 


Italy and the Unholy 


Alliance 

By W. O. PITT. Net, $1.00 
Showing that the present is Italy's long desired 
opportunity, and offers a convincing vindica- 
tion of her policy since August, 1914, up to the 
time when she took her inevitable ce among | 
the Allies. 


The ABC of National 


Defense 
By JULIUS MULLER. Net, $1.00 
“We could wish the volume to be in the hands 


and its contents in the mind and heart of every 
American citizen.""— New York Tribune. 


The Invasion of America 
By JULIUS MULLER. Jiusirated. Net, $1.25 


In a series of graphic scenes, the author clothes 
the grim facts of our present lack of . 
ness in a living garment of realism tragedy. 


War Pictures Behind 
the Lines 


By IAN MALCOLM. IUusirated. Net, $2.00 


A most interesting and touching book, almost 
devoid of horrors but full of love and apprecia- 
tion of the brave men who are the bat- 
tle of civilization in the fields puunagere and 
Northern France.""— New York Herald 


The Undying Story 
By W. DOUGLAS NEWTON. Net, $1.35 


The superb fighting retreat of the ry. Army 
from Mons to Ypres which foiled the German 
dash on Paris and saved the Allies line. 


Between the Lines 


By BOYD CABLE. Net, $1.35 
Second edition just ready. 
“It makes you hear, see, feel, smell the front." 
— New York Times. 


Figures of Several 
Centuries 


By ARTHUR SYMONS. Net, $2.50 
Essays of unusual charm and imoqvteman « deal- 
ters of gg oy 


ardy, Pater, eredith, etc. 
TN 
The Honeypot 


By the COUNTESS BARCYNSKA. Net, $1.35 
athe of “The Littl Mother Who Sits At 


A brilliant novel dentine with chorus girls and 
the morals of stage lif. 


Some Elderly People and 
Their Young Friends 


By S. MACNAUGHTON. Net, $1.35 
“Delightful is indeed the word which sums up 
the w book.""—London Deily Telegram. 


The Ocean Sleuth 


By MAURICE DRAKE. Net, $1.35 
An intricate story of the stealing of bank notes 
and the complicated task of tracking down the 
esntns banker by a clever and ingenious 


| God’s Remnants 


By SAMUEL GORDON Net, $1.35 
Brilliant sketches of Jewish life in Prussia, 
Poland, England and America. 


Journeys with Jerry 


Jarvey 
By ALES ROCHE. 
“The stories are so good and the 
Say uaint that one is loath to lay it down. A book 
t can call ry r, ) laugh on nearly 
every page." —The 


‘Eve Dorr 


| By EMILY oS STROTHER. Net, $1.35 


“It is less a novel of the day than a creation of 
real literature.""-—Boston Transcript. 


Strasbourg 

By PAUL and VICTOR mene 
A poignant story of life in the besten’ | capital 
of Alsace during the Franco-Prussian W: 





A Dictionary of Universal Biography of all Ages 


and of all Peoples 


By ALBERT M. HYAMSON. 


Net, $7.00 


This work not only includes far more names than does any other in existence, but may claim without 
nae to deal with more individuals than the aggregate of any score of other works. It L in- 
for readers and students who wish to learn more of the actors or thinkers whom 


ended 
they meet in the course of their reading. 
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